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The Sign of a. Good, Whiskey 





The signature you see on the OLD TAYLOR label is 

that of Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr., one of the most 

distinguished distillers of all time. Although his great 

genius created many fine Kentucky whiskies—he 

considered OLD TAYLOR to be his finest—and to it 
roudly signed his name! 


The Old Taylor Distillery Company, Frankfort, Kentucky 


Jockey hitching posts that 
invited guests to tarry are 
an old Kentucky tradition. 
Like OLD TAYLOR—another 
sign of a good host. 





OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





How sunshine stored a billion years ago 


cooks your bacon 


More than twelve million house- 
wives now cook with natural gas— 
afuel formed by decomposition of 
plants and organisms that fed on 
water and sunshine a billion years 
ago. 

“Burning springs’—natural gas 
—were known in America as early 
as 1775. But for more than a cen- 
tury, use of this stored sunshine 
was confined largely to those local- 
ities in which it was found. Then 
came a great new industry. 

Men with capital and vision en- 
listed the services of the geophysi- 
cist and the know-how of makers 
of steel, pipe, pumps, valves. They 
drilled wells, laid pipe lines, built 





and eggs today 


compressor stations, provided huge 
underground storage in sandbeds 
and depleted oil and gas fields. 
Today, from areas totaling less 
than 1% of the U. S., natural gas 
flows through a 3-billion dollar, 


325,000-mile pipeline networky, 


serves 2 out of every 5 homes and 
over one-and-a-quarter million 
commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. It constitutes four-fifths 
of the nation’s entire gas supply. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Natural gas pasteurizes milk, 
melts pig iron, fires brick and 
cement, heats water, bakes bread, 
speeds the flow of defense mate- 
rials. 

This development of a prime 
source of energy, from a product 
that once went to waste, is typical 
of what free men, teaming up 
under a system of private business 
management, are doing to improve 
an already high standard of living. 


























TV ban. Speaker Sam Rayburn, busy 
with a White House legislative confer- 
ence, was called to the telephone .. . At 
the other end of the line, in Detroit, was 
Senator Blair Moody (Dem.), of Michi- 
gan . . . Would the Speaker please au- 
thorize radio and television coverage of 
an House Un-American Activities inves- 
tigation that was about to begin there? 

The Speaker thought for a moment. 
Then the answer came: “No.” . . . Such 
broadcasts and telecasts, and also movie 
making at House hearings, were in vio- 
lation of House rules . . . The Commit- 
tee fell into a hot argument . . . But 
Chairman John S. Wood (Dem.), of 
Georgia, ordered the radio,  televi- 
sion and movie men to pick up their 
gear, turn off their bright lights and 
leave. 

At the Capitol there was a mild stroke 
of consternation . . . It occurred to many 
that Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, had rocketed himself into 
the position of a presidential candidate 
in large measure through television broad- 
casts of his crime investigations ; 
Some called it censorship . The Re- 
publican Floor Leader, Representative 
Joseph W. Martin, of Massachusetts, 
challenged the ruling in the House 
“Television and broadcasting are here to 
stay,” he prophesied. 

But Mr. Rayburn’s ruling stuck. It is 
his prerogative to interpret House rules, 
although the House may reverse him by 
a majority vote . . . Representative Jacob 
K. Javits (Rep.), of New York, said he 
would push a resolution to overrule Mr. 
Rayburn’s decision, but it seemed unlike- 
ly to reach a vote any time soon. 

Asked about the hubbub, President 
Truman said in a press conference that he 
knew all about it because he overheard 
Mr. Rayburn’s telephoned ruling, but 
would have nothing to say about its 
propriety . . . He explained that when 
Senator Moody’s call came in it was 
routed to the Speaker in the President’s 








office because they’re always polite about 
such things at the White House. 


Vote hunters. New Hampshire folk 
from the manufacturing towns to the 
farmers in the snow-covered hinterland 
were being treated with a loving solici- 
tude to which they were distinctly un- 
accustomed . . . Important figures were 
in usually neglected New Hampshire 
and more were coming . . . State poli- 
ticians never were more active. 

A new kind of election campaign— 
new to New Hampshire, that is—was 
on... Senator Taft, of Ohio, former 
Governor Stassen of Minnesota and the 
supporters of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower were trying to find out wham New 
Hampshire Republicans preferred for the 
Presidency. There was a contest too 
among the Democrats between President 
Truman and Senator Kefauver . . . Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Stassen and Mr. Kefauver each 
would make a series of speeches in the 
State . . . The General and the Presi- 
dent would stay away. 

Politicians in and out of the State 
were waiting for the result, as an im- 
portant indication of how the presiden- 
tial race might go, how strong each man 
is with the public. But New Hampshire 
voters were taking it all with New Eng- 
land calm. 


Restless vacation. President Truman 
was looking forward to the gay sport 
shirts, the bright sands, the long naps 
and relaxation that go with a Key West 
vacation. His respites there mean pri- 
marily relief from the endless stream of 
visitors and telephone calls at the White 
House. But there is no relief from a 
stream of official papers and official de- 
cisions . . . This time, too, there was no 
avoiding his one great problem—to run 
or not... At a press conference he told 
reporters, however, not to expect the 
answer until after his return to Washing- 
ton late in March. 
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Year after year, the outlook for con- 
trolling cancer grows brighter. Scien- 
tists are learning more about how and 
why cancer occurs, and are developing 
new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In addition, centers for the early 
detection of cancer are being increased, 
additional hospitals devoted exclusive- 
ly to its treatment are opening, and 
greater numbers of doctors are being 
trained to combat cancer more effec- 
tively than ever before. 


As a result, hope for greater gains 
runs high. Even now there is progress 
to justify this hope. For example, if di- 
agnosed early and treated promptly and 
correctly, authorities say that 98 percent 
of cancers of the skin, 80 to 90 percent 
of cancers of the breast, and 85 percent 
of cancers of the rectum are curable. 
Cancer of other parts of the body also 
is being treated with greater success. In 
fact, it is estimated that some 70,000 
lives are now saved each year from can- 
cer—lives that, not so long ago, might 
not have been spared. 


According to the American Cancer 


Society, present cure rates could be 
doubled if those who develop cancer 
would seek medical help in time. This 
calls for greater public knowledge of 
cancer— particularly its possible “‘warn- 
ing signs.’’ While the symptoms of this 
disease are variable, no one should de- 
lay seeing the doctor if any of the fol- 
lowing signs occur: 


1 Any sore that does not heal promptly. 


_ 2.A lump or thickening in the breast or else- 


where. 
3.Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
4.Any change in a wart or mole. 
5 Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 
* Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
7 Any change in normal bowel habits. 
(Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer.) 


These “‘warnings’’ are NOT sure signs 
of cancer. In fact, relatively few people 
who have such symptoms are found to 
have the disease. Yet they indicate that 
something is wrong, and that the doctor 
should be consulted. Should his exam- 





Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 452-K, ‘‘What 
You Should Know About 
Cancer. 


Name 





ination reveal cancer, prompt treat- 
ment with X-ray, radium, or surgery — 
used separately or together—will great- 
ly increase the chances for cure. 


Moreover, since cancer may start 
without any “warning signs’’ at all, 
periodic medical check-ups may help 
to safeguard against it. Such examina- 
tions are especially important for peo- 
ple aged 50 and over. 


Doctors say that this important pre- 
cautionary measure should never be 
neglected, even though a person may 
feel perfectty well. In this connection, 
the experience of cancer detection cen- 
ters—which examine only seemingly 
healthy people—is reassuring. These 
centers report that only one out of 
every 100 people examined has cancer 
and, since the disease is usually de- 
tected early, the chances for cure are 
greatly increased. 

Today, by facing the facts about 
cancer, overcoming fear of it, and act- 
ing promptly when the disease is sus- 
pected, cancer may be controlled or 
cured in many cases. 


” 
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@ How much is the Brewing Industry 
paying into the U.S. Treasury? 
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arly $700 million yearly— 
half again as much as the 1950 
Federal provision for highways. 











The Brewing Industry paid al- 
most $700 million in Federal 
excise taxes in 1950, 

This amount—not including the 
other Federal taxes paid by the in- 
dustry in 1950—exceeds the U. S. 
provision for highways by 200 
million dollars.. vexceeds by many 
millions the total Federal budget 


ing and controlling atomic energy. 

In addition, the Brewing Indus- 
try pays large state taxes—about 
$193 million last year. 

. . . 

More about the economic, historical 
and social role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For your free copy, just write to the 
United States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 





40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





for the first two years of dev elop- 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 4 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production, 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


Politics, as it affects the Presidency, is moving fast right now. 

Truman appears to be blocked from a third term. Truman, if nominated, will 
bump into a Southern revolt. Without the South he cannot win. 

Richard Russell, of Georgia, in the race, is a warning to Truman. 

A Truman "draft" in the North is to find Russell heading a Democratic 
States' Rights ticket in the South. Russell, it is agreed, could sweep the 
South's 128 electoral votes and get many of the 48 votes in Border States. 

Truman, nominated, might be denied 176 out of 531 electoral votes. He 
needs 266 to win and, without the South they're hard to find. 

The President, at the moment, is in pretty much of a corner. 











What the South is saying is this: "We give the Democratic Party its rock-=- 
ribbed Support, without which it cannot win the Presidency. Give us a voice in 
choice of candidates and in writing a platform or we will find a way to deny our 
electoral vote to the candidates chosen by big-city machines and by labor 
leaders of the North. Consult with us or lose." 

To give that warning importance, many States of the South are changing 
election laws to make it easy for a States' Righter to get on the ballot. 





Taft, very probably, is helped by the threatened Southern revolt. 

Eisenhower, on balance, is hurt. "Ike" at this point is slipping. It is 
becoming clear that he will not work for nomination and must be drafted. 

Taft gains from any evidence of trouble for the Democrats. 





It might turn out to be Truman vs. Taft vs. Russell. 

Russell would seem assured of up to 176 electoral votes. 

Taft, at, rock bottom, would get 136 electoral votes. 

Truman might get 219 out of 266 needed to win. 

Nobody would win. Election would go to the House, where each State casts 
one vote. As of now, Republicans have a majority in delegations of 25 States, 
or a majority of the 48 States. Taft would win in that runoff. 

But: The new House, not the present House, would do the electing. It is 
becoming possible that the choice of a new President might depend upon the 1952 
election of members of the House of Representatives. 





Taxes really hit middle and higher income groups this March 15. 

Tax bite for many involves final payment on 1951 income plus the first 
installment of estimated tax on 1952 incomes. It's a big, painful bite. 

Taxpayer reactions will play a big part in the 1952 election. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Taxes, as of now, are as high as they will go short of big new war. 

The next tax turn will be downward. It conceivably could come in 1953 with 
a@ new Administration, if there is one, but do not count on it. Chances are that 
1954 income will be the first to enjoy some relief. 





Business, in many lines that have been slow, is picking up now. 

New cars are selling better. Appliances and TV sets are, too. 

Clothing of most kinds is selling quite well. Shoe demand is up. 

Goods are moving. Inventories are being reduced. Merchants soon will be 
forced to step up orders. There already are signs of improved demand for many 
kinds of textiles that had been hit by the slowing in 195l. 


1952 is to be a good business year. Most trends will be upward. 

1953 is likely to start well, but may run into trouble by midyear. 

1954 is even more uncertain than 1953. 

Depression, however, is nowhere in sight. Boom obviously is ended for this 
period, barring bigger war. Stability, with gradual rise, comes next. 

Adjustment will follow a turn down in armament sometime in 1953. It will 
be painful for some, but not like 1929. You get a size~up on page 19. 








Wage rates will continue to be marked up this year. Prices, mainly of 
basic products, will rise somewhat to offset higher wage costs. 

Price rises, though, are not likely to be general or sharp. 

Price stability is more probable. Cost of living is more likely to go 
down a trifle than it is to go up much. Things are in fair balance. 











Strikes, definitely, are a growing prospect. Employers, with margins of 
profit squeezed and with taxes where they are, simply cannot accept big new 
wage-rate rises without some resistance. It is increasingly difficult to pass 
along higher costs in higher prices. Pressure is to check cost rises. 





UMT, universal training, is likely to be postponed. Draft is to serve in 
years just ahead as the main source of military man power. 

Universal training, if voted, will be on a token basis at first. 

Military aid, in the billions, will be approved for Europe. Economic aid, 
however, is likely to be reduced a good deal from requested amounts. 

St. Lawrence Waterway stands a 50-50 chance of approval this year. 

Alaska, sometime, will become a State. Hawaii will, too. Statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii has more support than its opponents estimated. 











Rent control is to be extended. Price control will be, too. Controls, in 
general, will be kept on the books for another year or so. 

Use of control, however, will shrink. Inflation pressures are largely worn 
out. Deflation, in a year or so, may be the problem. 

GI benefits are to be extended to veterans of Korea. 

Investigations by Congress will go on. Tax scandals are more likely to 
grow than to fade away. Other scandals will pop as the year wears on. 


























War is stalemated. War flare-up in Korea on a big scale is improbable. 
War in Indo-China is the next real worry. Communists are ready to push 
that one. Communist China is feeling quite cocky after stopping U.S. 
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... If not, you need the LEE ROAD HAZARD GUARANTY 


You’re bowling along at night. The 
moon is up, the stars are out, and your 
headlights throw a steady beam. BUT 
—a night-cruising builder -up ahead 
has lost a 45-lb. cinder block from his 
giant load. 


Smacko— you hit it! Smacko, that is, 
in the right front tire. 


No driver can prevent a ruined tire if 
conditions are against him. Chuck 
holes, broken bottles, jagged rocks 
and curbs—all menace you, day or 
night, regardless of your skill. Your 
only defense against loss—your only 
one—is a Lee Road Hazard Guaranty. 


For 15 months your Lee Super DeLuxe 
passenger tire is guaranteed against 
road hazard damage of any kind. The 
Guaranty is unusual, unique. For, in 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


addition to covering defectsin materials 


‘and workmanship for life, it says in 


plain type that if you suffer rim cut, 
bruise, blowout, impact break; if your 
tire is injured by under-inflation, over- 
load, faulty alignment or faulty brakes 
—the loss is Lee’s, not yours. 


A genuine guaranty, 100% sincere. 
But even more important to you than 
its provision against money loss is its 
revelation of a manufacturer’s confi- 
dence in the “road-worthiness” of 
his tire. 


Next time you’re in the market for a 
tire, go to your Lee dealer. He is one of 
more than 19,000 Lee dealers in the 
United States ready to put Lee tires on 
your car, and new confidence in your 
heart. See him soon; he can tell you 
why Lee tires give you 


































Whispers 


Hurdle for Morris: Few Want to Help 


Raid Communist Coast . . 


Dwight Eisenhower is giving no en- 
couragement to supporters who want 
him to come home and work for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 
In recent letters, the General indi- 
cates that he wants to know what is 
to be in the Republican platform be- 
fore committing himself. 


x wk * 


His friends say that President Tru- 
man is quite susceptible to flattery 
and that the insistence that he is the 
only Democrat who can win in 1952 
is having its effect on his earlier in- 
tent not to arrange a third-term draft. 


x * * 


Senator William Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, is the latest to find his name 
linked with that of Senator Taft on a 
Republican ticket. Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey—on the 
other coast—has had feelers, too. 
Eisenhower forces are looking over 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen, of IIli- 
nois, as a second-place possibility. 


x * * 


Supporters of both Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Douglas MacArthur are 
disturbed by the restrictions that the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
places upon officers interested in delv- 
ing in politics. Those rules have been 
tightened and broadened in recent 
years. 


x & &* 


Governor James Byrnes of South Car- 
olina, former Secretary of State, for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice, former 
Senator, is masterminding the strat- 
egy of the South that is aimed at 
restoring the power of that region 
within the Democratic Party. 


x wk * 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York is wishing that 1948 had been 
1952. There are beginning to be signs, 
noted by politicians, that any Repub- 
lican nominee could win in 1952, a 
feeling that the Republican Party had 
in 1948. 
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Paul Hoffman, former Administrator 
of the Marshall Plan, is being invited 
to head a nation-wide Eisenhower- 
for-President committee. The pur- 
pose would be to try to build po- 
litical support for a draft of the 
General in July. 


x &* 


Newbold Morris, scandal hunter for 
the White House, is running into 
great difficulty recruiting a staff ded- 
icated to the job of cleaning up Gov- 
ernment. In case after case, Mr. Mor- 
ris finds that people who might help 
have a feeling that they would run 
into political complications in an 
election year. 


x * * 


Heat is being put on to bring an early 
end to investigation of tax scandals 
by the King Committee of the House. 
Leaders of the Democratic Party are 
anxious to avoid public hearings on 
cases of tax irregularities in New 
York State. 
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A Taft-Knowland Ticket? 















How Chinese 
















The White House is being made ayy 
that the steel industry will not ; 
along with a wage increase for ste 
workers that is not offset by a py 
increase. The industry ts unwilling; 
undergo a more drastic squeeze 
profits than already has occurred 





x «© ®& 


Mr. Truman is somewhat annoy 
by pressure to replace Gen. Hoy 
Vandenberg, Air Force Staff Chi 
whose term expires in April. The Pre 
ident likes to deal with officials wit 
whom he has become acquainted, 


x * * 


Officials in military departments com 
plain that in clearing any statement 
or speeches for publication, the De 
partment of State insists upon cuttin 
out any reference that may be unpop 
ular with the British. 


x *k *& 


U.S., French and British diplomat 
are closing their eyes to the growing 
use of Communist Chinese troop 
and weapons in the war against tht 
French in Indo-China. The diplomat 
prefer not to recognize that Chines 
Communists are expanding their ag: 
gression in Asia. 





x * 


Winston Churchill is confident that 
Britain’s atom bomb, when it is tested 
in Australia, will persuade the U.S 
Congress to readmit Britain to tull 
atomic partnership. The last time the 
British had a look-in at a U. S. atom 
test was in 1946 at Bikini. 





x * * 


Chinese Nationalist troops are cot: 
ducting rather frequent raiding pé- 
ties on the coast of Communist China. 
destroying military property at 


gathering information. These raids 
are launched from small islands clos 
to the mainland than Formosa. Tht 
U.S. Seventh Fleet, blockading For 
mosa, does not consider that its ordes 
call for interference with milita) 
operations from other islands. 
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Here are facts you should know 


WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? Basically a credit union is a group 
of people who save together and use these savings to provide 
each other with loans when needed. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES? Credit unions teach 
thrift and provide a convenient, easy way to save. Last year 
credit union savings exceeded a billion dollars and paid 3% to 4%. 
Loan rates are low. There are insurance benefits, too. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO THE EMPLOYER? Credit union 
members solve their own money problems. Wage garnishments, 
pay advances and other management headaches are practically 
eliminated. Accidents and absenteeism markedly diminish as 
employees overcome financial worries. The credit union is en- 
tirely employee-operated with no obligation to the employer. 


HOW MANY CREDIT UNIONS ARE THERE? Credit unions are 
over 100 years old. More than 15,000 of them are now serving 
over 6 million people. They have the wholehearted endorsement 
of government, labor, business and church. 


HOW CAN A CREDIT UNION BE ESTABLISHED? Any group of 100 
or more people having a common bond such as employment, or 
church or club membership can start a credit union. You can 
help start a credit union for your employees. Ask a representative 
to call. Clip the handy ‘‘memo’’ as a reminder. A credit union 
will help your business by helping your employees. 


CREDIT UNION 


a CREDIT UNION | 






NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, U. S. A.—HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 






15,000 credit unions are now serving 6,000,000 
people including employees of such companies as: 


Williamson Candy Company «+ Willard Storage 
Battery Company + Motorola, Inc. * The World 
Publishing Company + Holeproof Hosiery Company 
* The Kroger Company Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation + General Mills, Inc. + International 
Harvester Company + A. O. Smith Corporation 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 




















lift unit output 
lower unit costs 


with the help of superior quality Texaco Lubricants 
recommended by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 


HERE IS AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE. When Shasta 
Plywood Inc., Redding, California, a subsidiary of 
U. S. Plywood Corporation, installed two Baldwin 
hydraulic hot presses some three years ago, Texaco 
Regal Oil (R&O) was chosen as the hydraulic me- 
dium. Since then, both presses have been running 24 
hours a day and today the entire plant is lubricated 
100% with Texaco. Shasta Plywood reports: 


“Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) has kept our hy- 
draulic system clean ... enabled us to main- 
tain a non-stop production schedule. We have 
never had a shutdown due to rust, sludge or 
foam. Pump wear has been negligible.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are a few 
more outstanding examples where Texaco is preferred, 
copper mining equipment 


railway locomotives and cars 


are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 


buses 
revenue airline miles 
stationary diesel horsepower 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 
engineering service that can help lift unit output and 
lower unit costs — no matter what you make or where 
you make it. For details call the nearest Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plant or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 
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War is being used in China to strengthen 
the hold of Communists, to provide an excuse 
to liquidate opposition. 

There's no sign of hunger for a truce. In- 
stead, new warlike ventures are cooking. 

Chance that Communist hold can be broken 
easily does not exist. Communists are giving 
the Chinese their first national rule, checking 
inflation. They've stopped civil wars and 


INSIDE COMMUNIST CHINA 


Tough, Gaining Strength—Not Hurt by War 
—But Nation Still Has ‘Vegetable Economy’ 


But China, at best, is a weak nation. It lacks 
everything that makes for strength, except 
masses of people and lots of land. 

The story of Communist China is told here 
out of reports from skilled observers who have 
managed to pierce China's Iron Curtain and to 
return with firsthand accounts. It is bulwarked 
by stories of diplomats of nations that main- 
tain relations with China and have access to its 


ended war-lord rule. 


HONG KONG 


China, for the first time in modern 
history, is ruled by a central Govern- 
ment with the power to impose its will. 
War lords are gone. Civil war is ended. 
4 Communist dictatorship is actually 
uling the nation through a centralized 
body of Communist elite. 

War in Korea is proving useful as a 
means of stimulating national feeling in 
support of the Communists. At a price in 
lives that is regarded as cheap, Com- 
munist leadership is provided by war 
with a tool for generating patriotism and 
ior exacting increased effort from a popu- 
tion being disciplined as a unit for the 





first time. There is no sign of hankering 
for the end of the conflict on the part of 
the Communist leadership. 

The China of today is not seriously 
hurt by war. Its people, in material 
tems, seem no worse off than before the 
war in Korea. Distribution of food, for 
example, is better under centralized 

e. 

The Communist rulers of China feel 
confident enough of their future to be- 
come increasingly involved in the war 
i Indo-China while continuing the war 
against the United States and the United 
Nations in Korea. They have moved into 
Tibet. They threaten Nepal and Burma 
on India’s borders, 
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people and its countryside. 


' 


The liquidation of non-Communist 
leadership is regarded by those with the 
most knowledge of China as a sign of 
Communist strength, not of weakness. 
In their conquest of China against the 
Nationalists of Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Communists welcomed all allies. Now 
they are dispensing with all save the 
tried and true Communists and the Chi- 
nese youths who want to be Commu- 
nists. They have no fear of stirring re- 
sentment by harsh methods of repression. 
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gs * 
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—Eastfoto 


LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY 
The greatest asset: sheer size 





Anti-Communist guerrilla forces, which 
once numbered millions, are cut down 
to a few hundred thousand in isolated 
bands. All over China local officials look 
to Peiping for orders. There is a fanati- 
cal war on corruption and waste, once 
the curse of China. 

Communist discipline reaches down to 
the grass roots of Chinese officialdom. 
There are only 4 million members of the 
Chinese Communist Party, but this elite 
is to be expanded to 6 million. And some 
15 million Chinese, all young, aspire to 
get those party cards and are working 
to get them. 

The accent in Communist China is on 
youth. Officials over 25, unless they are 
veteran party members who survived the 
purges, are suspect. Young apprentice 
Communists are zealots who keep officials 
on their toes. Two Americans, jailed in 
Communist China for months, were vis- 
ited day and night by youths who sought 
to convert them with propaganda, thus 
winning their party memberships. 

This grass-roots Communism, plus the 
masses’ weariness of civil war, is con- 
sidered by China’s leaders as the coun- 
try’s best defense against rebellion. In 
all regions of China the people have had 
their fill of internal strife. Communist 
leaders count on this attitude to dis- 
courage invaders looking for support 
within China. And fanatical young Com- 
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munist officials, the day-to-day leaders 
at the village level of Communist China, 
are supported by young Army officers 
and peasant militia leaders also picked 
for their jobs as loyal followers of Com- 
munism. 

Communist China’s regular Army re- 
mains Asiatic, an army of masses with a 
thin mixture of trucks and tanks among 
horse carts and foot soldiers. It moves 
slowly, but it moves. Multitudes of the 
men and some officers cannot read or 
write. But discipline is severe. Political 
indoctrination is thorough. Corruption 
is rare and punished by death. Obedi- 
ence is unquestioned. 

This Army, now fighting the U.S. 
forces in Korea, counts its supplies with 
beads on a counting board. There is little 
paper for administrative work, much 
paper for propaganda distributed to the 
rank and file, mainly in picture form. 
Orders are transmitted by voice on 
thousands of U.S.-type field telephones. 
Troops settled in an area immediately dig 
vegetable plots to grow their own food. 

Such an Army, cut off from its sources 
of modern arms by smashed communi- 
cations, could be left confused, uncer- 
tain. But those here who know China 
best doubt that an invader would get 
much support from the masses. With an 
Army of 4 million and a Communist-led 
peasant militia of 10 million more, the 
Communists could, if need be, meet local 
attacks from Formosa or elsewhere with 
local forces. Few of these forces are con- 
scripts. Many “volunteered” under pres- 
sure, but most are rated by observers 
here as loyal to the Communists. 

Cost of all the war effort in Korea and 
elsewhere uncovers a weak spot in Com- 
munist China’s defensive armor. Russia 
is billing the Chinese Communists for 
every plane, every tank, every gun sent 
to them. Moscow explains: “We give aid 
to weak satellites, but strong allies can 
buy what they need.” Peiping pays in 
goods, credit or cash. 

Inside China it is evident that the 
U.S. and United Nations embargo is 
squeezing the Government. What does 
not come from the West and is needed 
for war must be bought from Russia at a 
price. Examination of Peiping’s own 
budget shows a 20 per cent deficit last 
year—real deficit is probably much 
higher. Naval blockade would boost the 
cost of running China still higher. 

Inflation is held in line within China 
today only by rigid controls and ruthless 
taxation. Chinese workers in Manchuria 
get 50 per cent of their wages in coupons 
good only for necessities in state stores. 
Workers all over China are forced to 
“volunteer” to take wage cuts and work 
longer hours “for the nation.” 

The masses of China, the peasant 
families living from the soil, carry the 
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greatest burden, as ever, in Communist 
China. A ruthless Government collects 
from the peasant, in a host of new taxes, 
as much as he paid his landlord—or 
more. In addition, the Communists are 
deliberately breaking down the age-old 
Confucian emphasis on the family as 
the basic unit of Chinese life. 

Teen-agers in every city, town and 
village of China are deliberately turned 
against their elders by Communists. From 
the early dawn when teen-agers are 
called out to pep meetings to late at night 
when they come back from “next-day-re- 
solve” meetings, they are away from 
home. When they do see their parents, 
they are urged to try to make them ardent 
supporters of the Communists too—and, 


the form of deliberate confusion, studi 
ignorance on the part of a peasant wh 
really knows better. The Communi, 
are meeting some of this and they expec 
to meet more. There are signs that the 
are shifting the base of their party fron 
the peasant, who is finding out that hi 
honeymoon with the Communists is oye; 
to the industrial worker. But industry, j 
China, is still in its infancy and the pies 
sures of Korean war will not permit th 
Communists to expand industry as the 
want. 

Inside Communist China what yy 
find is a country with a Government tha 
is stronger than ever before, despite jt 
war in Korea, but a country that remain 
weak as a world power. 





U. S. 
Area: 3,022,000 square miles 





How China Compares With U.S. | 
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Area: 4,038,000 square miles 








if the parents show signs of resistance, to 
denounce them to the authorities for ex- 
ecution or imprisonment. 

On his new farm, “given” to him by 
Communist land reform, the peasant finds 
that he is required to pay more in rice, 
grain and other crops to ruthless tax 
collectors for the Government than he 
ever paid his landlord. The four pillars 
of propaganda inside China today are 
“against tax evasion, against waste, 
against corruption, against profiteering.” 
To halt waste, Communists are telling 
peasants, they must pool their land in 
collectives, Russian style. But this pro- 
gram is meeting resistance. 

Resistance in Communist China today 
is rare, but when it does appear it takes 


For China, under Communist rule as 
before Communist rule, is no great na 
tion by modern standards. 

The country is big, second in size only 
to Russia. China stretches 2,900 miles, 
east to west, from the coast to the border 
with Russian Central Asia—and about 
the same distance, north to south, from 
Russian Siberia to Indo-China. 

Inside these borders live about 470 
million people—three times the number 
in the U.S. But these people live almost 
entirely from agriculture and from trade. 
Industry, other than farming, is neg 
ligible. 

Steel produced in China is less than 
that produced by Brazil or by Spait. 
There are no deposits of liquid petro 
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China Has 
Lots of Land 








1/3 more than the U.S. has 







China Has 
Lots of People 


















three times as many 


as the U.S. has 











Produces 1 ton of steel annually 
for each 712 people 














Produces 1 ton of steel annually 
for each 12 people 


-But- 






Coal 


r Uses 1 ton of coal annually 
China for each 112 people 








U.S Uses 3% tons of coal 
““" 8 annually for each person 


Petroleum 





China Produces 1 barrel of petroleum 
annually for each 470 people 





U.S Produces 142 barrels of petroleum 
*“"" Bf annually for each person 











China Uses 6 kwh. of electric power 
annually for each person 








WS Uses 2,787 kwh. of electric 
‘"* i power annually for each person 


Grains 





: Produces 1 ton of grains 
China annually for each 4 persons 





U.S Produces 1 ton of grains 
*“> @ annually for each person 


Autos 





. Has 1 automobile for 
China H each 156,667 people 





U.S Has 1 automobile 
-%- Bf for each 32 people 











Ching Has 1 truck for 








each 102,174 people 
US Has 1 truck for 
"BE each 162 people 
hc 











China Has 1 mile of road 


for each 5,802 people 





U.S Has 1 mile of road 
*©- Bt for each 44 people 








| Telephones 








. Has 1 telephone for 
China each 1,880 people 
US Has 1 telephone for 

*“- @ each 32 people 
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Black Star 
FOR CHINA‘S PEOPLE... 
. . . @ harsh government, and a strong one 











leum. Coal and electric power used » 
only fractions of the amounts used by 4, 
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U.S., despite the immense population Pei 
China, as one expert describes jt, hac Milage 
“vegetable economy.” It lacks the metjfgt! © 
and the fuels to power a modem natip at one 
or to fight a modern war. Beenter 
Highways of the American stand)! The 
are simply nonexistent. Trade jis Jocfqeti°Ys 
ized. There may be surpluses of food of i 
one area while 200 miles away thousayi S| 
are dying from famines. Human )ajsff{ti™ 
carry the freight where river or cogs j taki 
transport cannot serve. In all of Chin, af Ch 
there are only 3,000 automobiles ayj i Ru 
46,000 trucks, and few of these go fy Wh 
on China’s rough roads. Bs like 
Railways are inadequate to Suppor sdere 
even the existing level of the Chine ff!!! 
economy. There is not a single railro, than 
traversing China from west to east. It ; pane 
1,700 miles from the westernmost jail. tl 
head to the western frontier of Chin. "° 
Tracks in Manchuria are a_ differe; ff” tk 
width from tracks in the rest of China ua 
There are but two rail lines linking ' 
North China with South China, aad - 
these both run within 400 miles of om 
the coast. Trains now run on time 6° 
under the Communists, but it is a slow§> i 
time. Feip 
The China that is fighting the United 7 
States and the United Nations in Koral 
can make only small arms. Some rifles, 7 
mortars and hand grenades are pw- w 
duced, many of them in village wok} * 
shops. There is no airplane indusir, 7 
no automobile or truck industry. China) 4 
can make only small arms. Some rifles, Mee 
tools, and few of them. a 
Arms for the Chinese Communist war ad 
in Korea and for other wars, planned 0 yo 
being waged, come mainly from Russia. “d 
American and Japanese arms, taken by fy 
the Communists after World War II, x J 
being used up. It is to Russia that te fp. 
Communists look for the weapons of wa. 
And Russia’s, price to her ally is aig. 
Russian technicians in China are puit vs 
by the Chinese in U.S. dollars. Russia 5 
arms go to China in exchange for tne rv 9p, 
materials China produces. ui 
China’s strength, on the defensiv, §,, 
still rests mainly on two elements, ti § 4 
size of its land and the number of ii §,, 
people. én 
In the past, China as a nation had 1 
vital part, no center that could be reac ¢! By 
and destroyed with effects on the wave fi 
When the Japanese took China’s ancieti 3, 
capital of Peiping and its new caplt! By 
of Nanking, Chiang’s Nationalists si ic 
ply moved to Chungking in the inteno: § | 
Earlier, war lords who held almost cour Bj 
plete autonomy ruled over big sectlom By 
of China. r 
Central Government under the Com ff, 
munists has changed all that. Chines 9; 
and foreigners who know China bes | 
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ree that centralization is the most im- 





a i portant change in China. Orders issued 
ulation , Peiping now are executed in remote 
thas pilages 1,500 miles away. China’s cen- 
- met ftal Government has become a vital spot, 
- natjnfgat once a source of strength, a possible 

“‘Beenter of weakness. 
randy The Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, 
5 locations nation-wide prestige. He is called 
food sf China’s Lenin.” But there already are 
susan som that a lesser-known member of 
| back China’s 14-man Politburo, Liu Shao-chi, 
cogs taking over from Mao in the real rule 
Chin China as Stalin took over from Lenin 
es I in Russia. 

“B Whoever gets control of the Politburo 
sein: islikely to control all China. Liu is con- 
jdered even more friendly to Moscow 
il thin is Mao. There is little or no chance 
Pig un an anti-Communist could get close 
aoa eough to the seat of power in Peiping 
- It ‘By take over. There is no real proof that 
. "lB \fao or any other Chinese Communist 
~ is likely to break with Moscow, as did 

~ B\shal Tito of Yugoslavia. 
a Moscow, furthermore, has a lien on 
inking Manchuria, China’s main source of in- 
Bisise dustrial power, small as that industrial 
les . power is. Manchuria’s Communist boss 
time is Kao Kang. If a Tito were to rise in 
hos Piping, Kao Kang, with Russian help, 
_, , mould break with Peiping. 
Unite Idea of bombing China, however, 
Kore nises the question of what targets shall 
the be hit. There is no war industry to knock 
1 4 wut. Cities can be destroyed, but Com- 
he “Bmunist China lives on the country. 
a A naval blockade would hurt China 
‘les badly if it halted coastal shipping. Fly- 
MSs Bing into Hong Kong you see this ship- 
ous ping moving—-coal from North China, 
_» fgain from Manchuria, going to Canton 
wey ind up the rivers that are China’s high- 
1 gays. Hundreds of small gunboats could 
L * Gat coastal trade; small mines spread by 
. * ir could reduce river traffic; China's 
ee north-south railways are within easy 
nig) reach of bombers. 
sh Attack on China’s communications 
, a ‘ould throw the power and responsibility 
me “ government back on local officials. 
but, if these officials remain Commu- 
a lists, if the Chinese Army remains loyal 
th Communists, if war weariness keeps 
it its ‘vilians from rebelling, China, though 
plit into pieces, still could outsit its 
id no — 
ed Me Inside Communist China it is thought 
ple mi there is little chance of wooing 
seat et leaders away from Moscow. 
wa a as long as China carries on a 
ta et with -the W est, Chinese 
alae aoe hopes of developing an in- 
con ed. —" for power cannot be ful- 
tiow thee e€ country cannot afford it. 
ose who know Chinese Communists 
Som _ feel that they eventually will rec- 
nese oe War as an expensive business pay- 
bes § only diminishing returns. 
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* FOR ‘CHINA’S LENIN’... 
...a@ master in Moscow, a rival in Peiping 
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CRISIS AHEAD FOR INDO-CHINA 


New Trouble Spot to Absorb Arms and Ai 


How many intruders add up 
to an invasion? 

That's what is worrying West- 
ern planners in Asia’s hottest 
trouble spot—Indo-China. 

Chinese Army officers and 
technicians are pouring in by the 
thousands. They seem to be run- 
ning the Communist war there. 

But is this an invasion? If not, 
does it mean one is coming? 


Thousands of Chinese Communist 
officers and technicians appear to be 
moving into Indo-China, raising ques- 
tions about whether a long-expected 
Chinese “invasion” has not, in fact, 
already begun. 

Newest intelligence reports indicate 
that as many as 10,000 Chinese Commu- 
nists are aiding local forces in Indo- 
China at this time. That is nearly twice 
as many Chinese as were reported there 
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200,000 Chinese 
Communist troops 
on border. 


cians, officers HiEa 
with se French on defen- 
troops, carrying 3 sive around 
Chinese-supplied Hanoi as Com- 
munist strength 
a grows. Commu- 
nist forces scat- 
tered through 


THAILAND \? Viet Nom. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN. INDO-CHINA 
... infiltration, or invasion? 
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before Korean truce talks were resumed 
by the Communists last autumn. 

Most of these Chinese troops are act- 
ing as military advisers or instructors for 
local Communist forces in Indo-China. 
None has been captured or identified 
among enemy troops killed or wounded 
by French troops. 

The rising number of Chinese reported 
to be working with Communist forces in 
Indo-China, however, is causing serious 
concern among U.S. and other Western 
military planners. There is no rule-of- 
thumb method to tell when a Communist 
infiltration can be called an invasion. 
Neither are there well-defined plans for 
U.N. military action to be applied if 
the number of Chinese reaches invasion 
proportions by any definition. There is 
only uncertainty. 

The facts on which this uncertainty 
is based are these: 

Chinese armies, numbering at least 
200,000 men, are based in Southern 
China just across the border from Indo- 
China, as the map on this page shows. 
This force is capable of attacking and 
carrying out a sustained war, whether or 
not a truce releases other Chinese forces 
now in Korea. 

Chinese air power, even more im- 
portant to Communists in Indo-China, 
also is available, with quantities of jet 
planes on big Chinese airfields just 
across the border. 

Chinese equipment, meanwhile, al- 
ready is flooding into Indo-China. The 
French commander in chief in Hanoi re- 
ports that, in a four-month period, In- 
do-Chinese Communists have received 
from China thousands of tons of war sup- 
plies including grenades, mortar shells, 
75-mm. shells for artillery, 10 million 
rifle cartridges, mortars, field guns, rifles, 
automatic weapons of Czech and German 
manufacture, and trucks of Russian and 
American make. 

Chinese advisers, accompanying this 
equipment, are reported to be running 
the Communists’ war in Indo-China. If 
fresh intelligence estimates are correct, 
these advisers are directing the tactics 
of even small units, as well as laying out 
strategy and training local troops. What 
Western military men fear is that this offi- 
cer force may be only the vanguard of a 
much larger Chinese force, either built 
up gradually or sent in as a new invading 
army. 

Withdrawal of French forces last 
week from the key highway center of 


Hoabinh added to the concern of Weg. 
ern planners. But that move now appein 
to be one long planned as a means 
freeing specialized troops for other actio; 
and not a retreat forced by Communiy 
pressure. There seems to be no re 
danger of early Communist capture 9 
the rich delta region around Hanoi, 
Crisis in Indo-China, however, js y. 
mistakably ahead. There is agreemeri 
on that. There is agreement, too, thai 
the U.S. is getting deeply involved ji 
that area. A large American military mis. 
sion is on duty there, as in Korea befor 
its invasion. American equipment is be. 
ing sent by the dozens of shiploads, with 
enough U.S. gear already on hand 
equip more than 100,000 local troop. 
Cautious official statements have made 
clear that this country will take some 
military action if the Chinese Commi. 
nists “invade” Indo-China. 
Uncertainty at this time hinges on 
whether the Chinese invasion has le. 
gun, whether a mass attack across the 
border will follow the present infiltr- 
tion, and what to do about it in any case 
No one in authority seems to know. 


























—Warren in the Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME’ 
. . . authorities can only guess 
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The metal that never grows old 


Turse BRIGHT, gleaming shoe eyelets 
are an example of aluminum’s exceptional 
ability to outlast most other materials. 


This resistance to time and wear is but 
one of aluminum’s unique combination 
of advantages, which include lightness, 
strength, corrosion resistance, heat con- 
ductivity, light reflectivity, economy. 


Because of these properties, aluminum 
is the most versatile of metals .. . and 
therefore is required in ever greater quan- 
tities for today’s military and civilian 
uses. To help meet this need, Kaiser Alu- 


minum is expanding facilities and will soon 
increase production of primary aluminum 
132 per cent. 


All the applications shown here are ex- 
amples of aluminum’s long life. Manufac- 
turers are invited to call on Kaiser 
Aluminum engineers to learn how this 
advantage, and others in combination, 
can improve products and reduce costs. 


65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 








Aluminum’s long life is demon- 
strated by pots and pans more 
than forty years old. Durability 
plus heat conductivity explains 
why the best cooking utensils 
still are aluminum! 


Aluminum’s long life shows up 
in a 28-year-old cable that’s still 
working efficiently on the Skagit 
line for Seattle’s Dept. of Light- 
ing. Today over 80% of trans- 
mission lines now being built are 
aluminum. 





Aluminum’s long life enabled 
this Greyhound bus, placed in 
service in 1936, to travel mil- 
lions of miles—and it’s still in 
use! New alloys and design per- 
mit Greyhound’s modern Silver- 
sides to exceed this mileage. 





Aluminum’s long life is one rea- 
son why this metal was chosen 
for the Maytag Washing Ma- 
chine tub. First cast in 1919, 
many “originals” are still in use. 





Aluminum’s long life dates back 
to 1897 in the aluminum dome of 
Rome’s San Gioacchino. Today 
aluminum assures years of extra 
life and maintenance-free beauty 
to farm, home and industrial 
buildings. 





SHE’LL FLY BEFORE SHE WALKS 


Routine today —unthinkable a generation ago. Flying fits in perfectly with 


modern living. It’s economical. 


You save time and energy and 


get there in a comfortable hurry. Try it! | YF : 


Over 500 Flights Daily Between 75 Major Cittes. 
AIRLINES 
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Girard Perregaux, Othcial Watch For reservations, call your travel agent or 
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IS THE NEXT DEPRESSION NEAR? 


Setback When Arms Program Slows—Not Over 10-20 Per Cent 








Is this country now depression-proof, or is 
it building for a crash like that of 1929? 

What will happen if a truce in Korea does 
come? How big and how long might a setback 
be? What makes the present period different 
from that of the 1920s or the 1930s? 

Answers to these and other questions are 
brought out in the following interview with 


A. S. McLeod, for 12 years the chief of the Eco- 
nomic Unit of U. $. News & World Report. 

Mr. McLeod previously served for many 
years as an economist and consultant for 
private business in the field of trend forecast- 
ing. He was an official of the U.S. Treasury - 
for several years forecasting trends on which 
fiscal policies of Government were based. 








Q Isa crash like that of 1929 likely to 
occur once the arms program slows, Mr. 
McLeod? 

A That’s highly improbable. The sit- 
ution after the arms program slows and 
stabilizes is to bear no semblance to that 
if 1929. The conditions are different. I 
think we will have a setback of some size 
but not one that compares with 1929, 

Q Why do you say that? 

A Because of a number of things. 
The crash that came in 1929 followed a 
period of very great excesses in security 
yeculation. About 39 per cent of all 
bans by Federal Reserve member banks 
were against securities, often held on a 
\) or 15 per cent margin. When the 
wack came there was heavy forced liqui- 
ution of securities. Many speculators 
were wiped out. Creditors in general 
veeame panicky and, where possible, 
lemanded payment on their loans. A 
yiral was set in motion on the down- 
‘ide, Banks failed. Runs on banks forced 
wnks to liquidate assets on weak mar- 
iets, causing further weakness and _ fur- 
her affecting business activity. Mort- 
wages were foreclosed on a wholesale 
wsis. Deflation began to feed on itself. 

Q Isn't all of that likely again? 

A No, because the two situations are 
wmpletely unalike. Loans on securities 
day total less than 5 per cent of out- 
tanding loans. Security prices might be 
osidered high by some, but those se- 
‘wities are paid for to the extent of at 
east 75 per cent and more often are 
wned outright. A wave of forced liqui- 
ation of securities that would under- 
tine the banking structure is simply 
impossible, 

Q Mortgage credit is very large now, 
though, is it not? Isn’t that a danger? 
Alt is true that mortgage credit is a 
big part of outstanding bank credit. The 
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proportion is nearly twice as large as in 
1929. But the type of credit is different. 
Then most mortgages were short term 
and not amortized. Now most outstand- 
ing. mortgage credit is for 15 or 20 or 25 
years, with annual reduction of the out- 
standing loan. The mortgage burden now 
is in the form of what amounts to rent. 
There cannot be a sudden forced liqui- 
dation of this type of credit either on 
urban dwellings or on farms. 

Then, too, bank deposits now are in- 
sured up to $10,000 for each depositor. 
Mortgages that are outstanding in large 
part carry Government guarantees so that 
if banks are forced to foreclose they will 
not lose on the deal. Bank failures, under 
almost any conceivable situation, are a 
thing of the past on a wholesale scale. 
The elements that went to make a 1929- 
33 situation are not present now. 

Q Your feeling is that there is not a 
great deal to worry about? 

A Oh, far from that. There are enough 
things to worry about. The economy is 
stretched and it is to face contraction 
when this arms boom wears out. There’s 
no doubt about that. It’s just that the 
contraction is not likely to be a crash. 
Everything is not going to be wrecked in 
a long, spiraling deflation. Too many 
counterforces would come into play for 
that. 

Q How much of a setback would you 
think probable? 

A Those things are hard to measure 
because one type of activity goes off 
more than another. Some activity may 
even expand while the whole tone is 
one of deflation. But I would say that 
the level of general activity might de- 
cline 10 to 20 per cent. Activity in in- 
dustry as a whole might decline 20 per 
cent. Total spending, called the gross 
national product, might go down around 


10 per cent. That’s a conservative esti- 
mate. The decline may be somewhat 
more than that, but not much. 

Q How long might any decline last 
before it leveled out? 

A A year to two years is most prob- 
able. By that time, if Government poli- 
cies are not discouraging to businessmen, 
things probably would get better. 

Q You don’t look for a long depres- 
sion? 

A No, I do not. Not after the arms 
program ends. 

Q Why not? 

A There are a good many reasons. 
For one thing, the arms program is not 
going to end entirely. Before Korea, de- 
fense in all its forms cost this country 
about 18 billion dollars a year. After Ko- 
rea, on the most conservative basis, it is 
going to cost around 45 billion a year. 
Defense is to be a great new industry 
any way you look at it. Nobody in Con- 
gress and few outside are proposing 
that we go back to the levels of defense 
that prevailed in 1949 and 1950. 

Q But a 45-billion-dollar defense- 
spending level will mean drastic re- 
duction from the peak. Spending on de- 
fense, on national-security programs, 
over all, is at a rate of about 47 billions 
now, isn’t it? 

A Yes, it is. The rate is scheduled to 
rise to about 65 billions in late 1952 be- 
fore starting to turn down. Probabilities 
are that the rise will not be that high. It 
may not get much above 60 billions. But 
a later decline to 40 or 45 billions would 
mean chopping off an expenditure of 
around 15 to 20 billion dollars. That in- 
volves a lot of money and it will be felt. 
A good many workers in a good many 
industries probably will be laid off. 
There will be some real deflation. 

Q Still you do not feel that it is to be 
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another 1929 once the deflation does 
appear? 

A No, I definitely do not. There are 
a number of factors that will come into 
play to counter deflation. 

Q What, for example? 

A A highly important factor, and one 
not getting enough attention, is the rapid 
population rise under way in this coun- 
try. Population is growing at a rate of 
about 2 million a year. New family units 
are being formed at a rate of nearly 1 
million a year. That means a relatively 
high demand for new dwellings and for 
all of the appliances and other things 
that go into them. It means a rather high 
demand for cars. As population grows, so 
do cities, and with city growth goes de- 
mand for all kinds of public facilities, for 
schools, better roads, all kinds of things. 

People at the end of the arms-boom 
period are not going to be overburdened 
with debt that has to be liquidated in a 
hurry. They are going to have more 
money in the bank, more cash on hand, 
more liquid assets of this kind than ever 
before. They will not be deeply in debt 
of a dangerous kind that can be called 
overnight. 

Q What of the unemployed you talk 
about? 

A There will be those. But you must 
remember that this time there will be un- 
employment insurance. The unemploy- 
ment-benefit checks are not big but they 
are something. They'll probably be in- 
creased once unemployment grows. Re- 
serves back of unemployment insurance 
are approaching 9 billion dollars. 

A good many old people are in the 
labor force who will retire, too, when 
times get a bit harder. Very many per- 
sons aged 65 and over are going to be 
eligible for retirement on pensions rang- 
ing trom $80 to $150 a month, and more 
where there are supplementary private 
plans. 

Q But didn’t the trouble after World 
War I start with the farmers? Won't 
there be a big farm depression once the 
boom ends? 

A It probably would be a good thing 
if food prices could be stabilized and 
probably reduced somewhat. Food is the 
biggest and most noticeable item in the 
cost of living. If the cost of food were 
lowered a little, there would be less pres- 
sure for a constant succession of demands 
for further wage increases, whether those 
increases were justified or not by im- 
proved productivity. Actually, under 
existing law, the Government is charged 
with moving in to support prices of farm 
products whenever they fall below a fixed 
per cent of what is termed “parity” with 
things farmers buy. So long as a com- 
mitment exists to support farm prices, 
the credit and power of the Government 
will be used for this purpose. 
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“=\Why- the Next Setback 
ill Not Be a ‘29 


© BANKS will not fail 
© MORTGAGES will not be foreclosed 


wholesale . 
© FARM PRICES will meet support | 


© UNEMPLOYED will get insurance 
checks 


© QLD PEOPLE in many cases can get 
pensions 


® MONEY supply will not dry up 
© CREDIT terms will be made easier 




















© TAXES will be reduced sharply on 
corporation and individual incomes 


© ARMAMENT will remain as a huge, 
new and permanent industry 


© POPULATION, strongly rising, will 
generate expanding needs for all 


kinds of goods 
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As a matter of fact, with population 
25 million larger than it was back in 
1940, and 34 million larger than it was 
in 1930, there is little prospect of a col- 
lapse in agriculture. There isn’t a ghost 
of a chance that corn will ever again sell 
at 20 cents, or hogs at 3 cents a pound, 
or cattle at 4 cents as was the case in 
1932. 

Q Then everything looks rosy? There 
isn’t much to worry about? 

A I didn't say that. All I am saying is 
that no new 1929 is in sight. Going can 
get rough for many industries and many 
individuals. Once the boom really ends, 
merchants are going to need to work at 
the business of attracting customers. 
Quality will count. Workers will need to 
give an honest day’s work. Jobs will not 
be so easy to find or so easy to hold. 
Profits also will be less easy to make. 
Under normal conditions it is probable 
that there will be a “float” of around 4 
to 5 million unemployed, instead of the 
fewer than 2 million now. Trends in 
prices are likely to be toward a rather 
high degree of stability or toward mod- 
erate decline, particularly in farm prod- 
ucts and some other raw materials. There 
probably will be a good many disloca- 
tions when arms spending reverses and 


declines instead of rising. As a matt 
of fact, some industries today are in gy 
trouble due to the excesses that gre 
from buying sprees a year ago. 

Q What, specifically, makes _, 
think that the adjustment from rising 
fense outlays to contracting uth, 
when it does come, will stop short 9] 
new 1929? 

A There are at least three very defini 
and positive factors that will distinguisl 
the coming period from the crash pera 
of 1929-33. One is the fact of a lanes 
and relatively stable supply of mone, 
The second is a program of credit ». 
striction today that will be reversed ; 
times get harder. The third and greatey 
factor is that of taxation. Tax reduetiq 
can become a major influence in busine: 
when it occurs. Then there probably ; 
a fourth positive factor in the assuran: 
of large-scale public works—a great pp. 
gram of road construction, school buili 
ing, other public building that will ¢ 
under way when the arms program star 
to decline. 

Q Would not wage policy be a rej 
factor, too? 

A Yes, it would. If labor and manage. 
ment were able to compromise on 
flexible wage policy, the adjustment 
could be eased. If wage rates remain 
rigid when business activity and price 
are declining, then much more disen:- 
ployment is probable as industry stug 
gles to maintain a_ reasonable prot 
margin. 

Q You refer to the supply of mone 
as being important. What do you mea 
by that? 

A Simply this: Money—currency, ¢e- 
posits in checking accounts and saving 
accounts—is in record supply at. this 
time, with that supply to grow during 
the year ahead. The money supply i 
private hands at present is about 186 bi: 
lion dollars. It was around 151 billion at 
the end of the last war. Betore the war 
it was around 73 billion. Much of this 
increase in supply of money is due 
the increase in Government debt. Thi 
fact is important because, in event 0 
deflation, debt of Government will not be 
contracted sharply and suddenly, thereby 
bringing a sharp reduction in’ supply 0! 
money. 

Q Is a big money supply an assurance 
of high-level activity? 

A No, it is not an assurance, directly. 
However, if the supply of money is larg: 
and is not suddenly contracted, there « 
least is assurance that a declining vol 
ume of money will not add to deflation 
ary forces. After 1929, money supp! 
contracted sharply as banks called loam 
and as people hoarded currency or tume¢ 
currency into gold and hoarded that 
People no longer can turn money inte 
gold to be hoarded. Money supply, i 
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important part, stems from Government 
debt that will remain very high. 

Q Where does credit enter the pic- 
ture? 

A At the present time, Government 
is controlling the terms of credit used 
for installment fixing 
somewhat more restrictive terms on mort 
gage credit. Interest rates on bonds have 
been permitted by Government to rise 
moderately. Credit policy as it is influ- 
enced by Government is mildly defla- 
tionary at present. 

If times become harder, these policies 
will be reversed. Installment-credit terms 
will be made easier in an effort to en- 
courage sales of goods. Mortgage credit 
again will be eased. Interest rates, prob- 
ably, will be pushed down through de- 
liberate Government policy. By debt- 
management policy, the Federal Reserve 
and Treasury could add further to the 
money supply. 

Q You refer to taxes as important 
once a reversal occurs in business. Just 
how will that be? 

A Tax policy is to be the most im- 
portant policy of Government as it re- 
lates to the future of business, once a 
turn does come. 

Q You mean if tax policy is carefully 
shaped it can affect the future course of 
business? 

A Yes, definitely. The opportunity 
now is present to cut taxes more rapidly 
than spending by Government is cut. If 
tax reduction is timed correctly the ef- 
fects can be great. Money not taxed away 
is money that can be spent or reinvested. 
Invested in new plant and equipment, 
it has a multiplied effect. 

Q Isn’t Congress likely to give bene- 
fit of tax reduction to individuals and 
and to forget corporations? 

A If Congress does that, it will be ex- 
tremely shortsighted. Relief is necessary 
for both corporations and individuals, 
especially in the upper-middle income 
groups that provide the bulk of saving 
for investment in equities. If taxes stay 
high on these groups, money for invest- 
ment will be restricted. Unincorporated 
businesses are taxed at individual rates. 
Individual tax reduction would provide 
individuals with more spendable income. 

Q Why give relief to corporations? 

A The businessman has not had a 
chance to express himself in this economy 
since 1940. Even before that, during 
the New Deal, he was something of the 
goat. After 1940, war dominated activity 
until 1945. Then acute shortages, gen- 
erated by war, gave the main impetus, 
although tax reduction helped, too. In 
1950, Korean war entered to give a new 
fillip. All during the New Deal, the busi- 
nessman was penalized and tax policies 
were restrictive as they applied to him. 
There is going to be a chance, when 
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things do turn down, to use tax policy 
to encourage business investment and to 
stimulate revival. The dynamic force in 
the economy is provided by business and 
individual venturing. 

Q Didn't the New Deal give the coun- 
try recovery? 

A it did not. Unemployment con- 
tinued high all through-the New Deal 
years. Business investment, which sparks 
the economic system, at no time reached 
what might be called a normal level. 
The attitude of Government toward bus- 
iness was hostile. New Dealers kept talk- 
ing about the United States being a 
“matured” nation, with no growth ahead, 
with the need for planning and a form 
of Socialism to distribute goods equally. 
There was talk about “oversaving.” Em- 
phasis was on so-called “pump priming” 
through leaf-raking projects. The whole 
thing was misdirected and phony. It is 
highly important that mistakes of the 
New Deal years not be repeated. 

Q But isn’t it likely that these mis- 
takes will be repeated once things turn 
down? 

A No. I think not. There is not the 
same tendency to blame businessmen for 
everything that goes wrong. Of great 
importance is the fact that taxes now are 
very high. The opportunity is present to 
give a stimulus to business by timely 
and intelligent cutting of taxes when busi- 
ness does enter a slump. The effect will 
be far greater than were the leaf-raking 
billions of the New Deal period. Tax 
policy can be of the highest importance 
the next time a severe decline sets in. 

Q What about public works? Aren’t 
they to be important, too? 

A Definitely. The country has fallen 
far behind during the last 10 or 12 
years in the task of building its public 
plant up to the needs of a bigger, faster- 
moving country. A vast program of high- 
way construction is going to be required 
to deal with the growing automobile and 
truck traffic. Cities are going to be forced 
to deal with traffic problems on their 
streets and with parking problems. The 
school plant will need to be expanded 
greatly to care for the rising population 
of school age. High schools and colleges 
are going to feel the brunt of popula- 
tion increase in the next few years. Ris- 
ing population means expansion of all 
kinds of facilities. 

Q Despite all that, you expect a set- 
back when armament slows? 

A There is sure to be one. While the 
situation now is completely different 
from that of 1929, it also is different 
from that of 1945 when World War II 
ended. There is not the same vast short- 
age of housing that there was in 1945. 
Pent-up demand for new cars is well 
supplied. People have appliances and 
household equipment, or can buy what 


they want. When arms spending 
down, something of a void will be le 
It is unlikely that there will be ay y 
surge of civilian demand big enough 
fill that demand right away, 

Q Will armament be a big new hy 
ness for this decade? 

A That is most probable. At just yh 
level of armament the - situation yj 
stabilize is not entirely clear. But, why 
ever the level, it will be high in dol 
terms. Peace in Korea is not likely to of 
military programs materially. Cost of 
Korean operation would decline, jy 
build-up of military stockpiles is aggy 
because of the need to be prepared {j 
future emergencies. In Congress, ¢rij 
of spending are not pressing for big ca 
in military procurement. They want » 
duction in civilian employes and redy 
tion or end of foreign economic aid a 
nonessential projects. 

Q Do you feel that inflation that wa 
touched off by the Korean war is aboy 
over? 

A All of the signs are that it is ove 
The trend of living costs during ther 
mainder of this year is more likely to} 
a trifle downward than it is to be w 
ward. If living costs level out or decline 
then the pressure for still further wag 
rises will be reduced somewhat. Pri 
of commodities, the so-called sensitiv 
commodities that -shot up after Kore 
often have had drastic declines recent 
Some commodities now sell at level 
lower than before Korea. There alread) 
has been a real correction in many price 

Q Do you feel that the dollar will r. 
gain most of its lost value? 

A Probably not much. The dollit 
however, is not likely to lose more valu 
except in case of another war after Korea 
A price collapse isn’t likely in the for 
seeable future, with wage costs high and 
rigid, with money supply large and tent: 
ing to rise, with farm prices guaranteed! 
There may.be declines and probably wil 
be declines in price in the future bil 
not a crack-up so far as anyone (il 
foresee. 

Q When a slump does come in bu‘ 
ness, will that represent the end of e 
of expansion that began with 1940 a1 
result of war? 

A I would doubt that. If Governmet! 
doesn’t follow a lot of mistaken policies 
there is a great deal of growth lett i! 
this country. Population is growing #4 
near-record rate. Resources are abundit 
All kinds of things need to be done. Th 
long-range trends in this country are WP 
ward unless those trends are blocked } 
restrictive policies in taxation and } 
other fields. This country’s growth is I 
from over. It is going to be stunted, ho" 
ever, unless Government makes sure tht 
its policies do not close doors to ™ 
pansion. 
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Money from The Travelers — 


weekly, when it’s needed most 


MorE AND MORE companies are adding Hospitalization, 
Sickness, Accident, Surgical and Medical Expense bene- 
fits to their Group Insurance Plans these days. 

If your company is planning to take this step, here are 
two facts you ought to know: 


] You can expect that one out of every five of your 
be ) ) 
people will be disabled during the year. 
The average period of disability will be four 
weeks, 
So if you and your employees are to get the most out of 
your Group plan, it should be set up by an insurance 
company that has the facilities to handle a lot of claims, 
to evaluate and pay them promptly and regularly, when 
the money is needed most. 

The Travelers pays claims weekly by drafts drawn on 
local banks—and not in a lump sum after the employee 
is back at work. 

That means money on the dot—to keep a man’s family 
going when he is laid up. This results in greater employee 


appreciation of your company plan and the way it takes 
care of them. 

The Travelers can provide this kind of Claim service 
because we have 203 Claim service offices, conveniently 
located across the continent—far more than any other 
company writing Group Insurance. Through these offices, 
claims under your Group Insurance Plan can be processed 
efficiently and paid promptly 


may become ill or suffer an accident far from home. 





even though your employees 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you more 
about Travelers nationwide Claim service and how it can 
make your Group Insurance Plan pay off in greater 
employee satisfaction. 


The ra velers 


‘The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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RUSSELL—SIGNAL FOR REVOLT 


South Opposes Truman, ‘Labor-Leader Ruk 


A showdown among Demo- 
crats is near. Truman is offered 
the choice of dealing with the 
South or of losing in 1952. 

Russell, announcing his can- 
didacy, gives the signal. 

Leaders in the South are say- 
ing that they will not again 
use their vote to assure labor 
leaders power in the White House. 
The South, with its vote, demands 
a share of real power. 

It could mean the political end 
for Truman. 


The political combination that has 
elected U.S. Presidents for the last 20 
years now shows signs of cracking up. 
The signal of the approaching smash 
is given with the announcement by 
Senator Richard B. Russell, of Geor- 
gia, that he is a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

This announcement is setting in mo- 
tion a series of moves that can result in 
the end of a political era. To politicians 
in both major parties, it could mean 
the end of any hope that President Tru- 
man might have that he could get an- 
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other term. It means that the South is 
preparing to fight for a return to power 
in the Democratic Party and will no long- 
er serve merely as a source of votes to 
keep the Northern wing of the party in 
the White House. 

The power of the national Demo- 
cratic Party for the last several elections 
has rested upon a coalition between la- 


CANDIDATE RUSSELL WITH SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 
. ultimatum to the North 


SENATOR RUSSELL MAKES HIS ANNOUNCEMENT 
. and with it plenty of political dynamite 





—United Pres 


bor leaders and big-city machines in tle 
North, working with the assured votes ¢! 
all, or most, of the Democratic States i 
the South. For the last 12 years—sine 
formation of the Political Action Commi 
tee by the CIO in 1940—the coalition hi 
been clearly defined and all but formal) 
declared. It is this coalition which nov 
appears to be heading for a crack-up. 

In effect, the Russell announcement i 
an ultimatum to Northern Democrats. It 
says to them that they cannot any longer 
take for granted the Southern elector! 
votes. They: must come to terms with th 
South if they expect to win an electio 
There are 128 electoral votes at stake i 
11 Southern States. No Democrat cou! 
hope to be elected President without | 
large share of these votes. 

The whittling away of 39. elector 
votes in four Southern States by a pair! 
little-known Southern Governors in Ii 
was only a straw in the wind, Thes 
Governors did not have the backing 
any of the better-known Southern polit 
cians on the national scene 

But Senator Russell would have th 
stout backing of powerful Southern pol 
ticians if he should lead a revolt {ror 
the Democratic National Conventie 
and head an all-Southern ticket. Met 
like Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virgin 
Governor James F. Byrnes, of South Cu 
olina, most of the Southern Senators a 
Governors, men in positions of power" 
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Let this ptesent-day miracle change 
all your ideas about dictating machines! 




















5 int How wrong you are if you think a modern dictating ma- an exclusive Dictaphone recording medium that’s unbreak- 
votes of chine has a speaking tube! Or looks like an old-fashioned able, filable, mailable, and the only medium so inexpensive 
tates i phonograph! Or takes up as much room in your office as that it’s used once and thrown away, if desired. 
s—sine a potted palm! The two words ‘electronics’ and ‘plastics’ sum up the 
aed Listen! TIME-MASTER, th st remarkable dictati st revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine indus- 
a isten! TIME-MASTER, the most remarkable dictating ma- most revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine indus 
tion has chine ever invented, has a mike you cradle in your hand try since the first practical recording and reproduction of 
ormally ‘ith all th Paes : eee ; : i 
pn with all the controls in finger reach. Only 414 inches high, the human voice. 
ap, TIME-MASTER takes up no more room on your desk than a Through electronics, your voice on TIME-MASTER is trans- 
oat i letterhead. And it records with amazing clarity on Dictabelt, mitted with startling fidelity! Through plastics—exclusive 
rats. It Dictaphone Dictabelts—your voice is recorded and repro- 
longer duced with radio-clarity! 
lector ; oa RN RE pe 
vith th So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that 
lectior heads of nations, states, corporations, universities, and 
take in leaders in the professions have turned to it enthusiastically. 
t could Admittedly, such top-drawer personalities could get along 
hout without machine dictation, But they can’t once they've 
tried TIME-MASTER! 
lector 
pait a" “Magic Ear’’ transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity, 
n 194 Feather light, As easy to wear as an earring, Leaves one ear free What are you waiting for? The coupon 
Thes for answering telephone, will bring you full details promptly! 
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When you think | 
of RAILROADS | 





ang. 


PEOPLES 


America can be proud of its railroads! 


$1,739,908,000—that’s the as- 
tounding total of railroad purchases 
of materials and supplies in 1950! 
During the five years following World 
War II, capital expenditures by our 
railroads have averaged over a billion 
dollars per year. Since a strong rail 
transportation system is essential to 
the welfare of the nation, it is re- 
assuring to know that America’s rail- 
roads are doing such a magnificent 
job of meeting both civilian and 
defense needs. 

Peoples First National is providing 
banking and financial services—on 
national as well as local levels—for 
many of the country’s railroads. The 
specialized skills involved are fortified 
by a knowledge of industry and com- 
merce, thus assuring capable handling 
of your banking and financial needs. 
Peoples First National invites you to 
use the facilities of one of the nation’s 
largest banks for your regional or 
national requirements. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 


Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 
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every Southern State would go with 
him. Few of these went along with the 
1948 movement, and Russell himself 
then refused to head a separate ticket. 

But that is the clear threat now. And 
President Truman is fully aware of 
the fact. He knows that Georgia, Texas, 
Virginia, several other Southern States 
quietly are changing their election laws 
so that they can take their electoral votes 
away from him and give them to an all- 
Southern political party. 

When added together, the plans that 
have been made and the placing of Mr. 
Russell in the field put before the pres- 
ent Northern dictators of the party pol- 
icy a plain demand that they come to 
terms with the South, either in the 
choice of a presidential candidate, or the 
writing of the party platform, or both. 





es 


It required a great deal of pressure y 
bring Senator Russell into the race, fy, 
had held off for some time while nume,. 
ous Southern leaders urged him to make 
the fight. In the end, he yielded to th 
unanimous demand of the Georgia Legis. 
lature and his State’s Democratic execy, 
tive committee. 

In the 1948 convention, Senator Rus. 
sell got most of the votes of the Southen 
delegates, then thrown into a pool againg 
President Truman. His total was 6} 
delegate votes out of 1,234. Like mos 
other important Southern politicians, he 
stayed away from the Jackson and Bir. 
mingham meetings of the States’ Righter 
and took no part in the revolt. 

For 1952, the 11 Southern States wil 
have 290 delegates out of 1,230 in the 
Democratic National Convention. ;. 


—United Press 


FOUR SOUTHERNERS: ONE FOR ALL—ALL FOR ONE? 
Long (La.), Russell (Ga.) Maybank (S.C.), Stennis (Miss.) 


The Southerners might settle for less 
than a Southern candidate, however. 

What the South wants, as much as it 
wants a presidential candidate, or more, 
is a return to a position of power in the 
party. For 100 years it held a veto power 
over Democratic Party nominations. 
There was a rule in conventions that re- 
quired a presidential nominee to get 
two thirds of the convention votes before 
getting the nomination. This rule was 
abandoned in 1936. 

Few Southerners expect a return to 
the two-thirds rule. But they feel that 
the party must be taught that it cannot 
win without Southern votes. They think 
an all-Southern party may be the cudgel 
needed to bring the national party into 
line. They now are preparing to use that 
cudgel to free the party from what they 
regard as the dictation of labor and pres- 
sure groups in the North. 


cept for the 28 in Tennessee, which may 
go to Senator Estes Kefauver, virtually 
all of these may be counted for Senator 
Russell. It may be possible for him to pick 
up a few more delegates from such Bor- 
der States as Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and even Missouri 
Feeling in some of these is running 
strongly against Mr. Truman. 

The Senator himself is a man of the 


highest standing in Congress, noted 
throughout the country for his im- 
partiality and fairness in presiding 


over the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s investigation of the dismissal 
by President Truman of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur 

Especially noted as a parliamentarian, 
the Senator has been the strategist who 
has held the Southern Senators in @ 
solid phalanx to block civil-rights meas 
ures in the Senate. 
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Except for civil rights, however, where 
the Senator's stand is fixed by the feel- 
ing of voters in his own State, as well as 
personal conviction, such Senators as 
Paul Douglas, of Illinois, and Hubert 
Humphrey, of Minnesota, find them- 
elves voting with Senator Russell 80 per 
cent of the time. Mr. Russell’s personal 
fiendships are broad and reach into ev- 
ay section of the country. 

In the showdown that the Southerners 
ye forcing with President Truman, they 
have 128 electoral votes to dicker with. 
There are 48 more votes in the five 
Border States that might be imperiled 
by Senator Russell’s candidacy. These 
176 votes, if he got all of them, would 
not be enough to win. But even 100 
votes out of the Solid South would 
week the chances of any other Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

In 1948, Mr. Truman got 303 electoral 
votes. Of these, 88 came from seven 
Southern States. The loss of any four of 
these States would have cost Mr. Tru- 
man the election. With Senator Russell 
against him on an all-South ticket, much 
of the South would go in a landslide. 

In the end, the election of 1952, if it 
ran along lines similar to that of 1948, 
could come up without a majority for any 
of the three major candidates. Such a re- 
sult would throw the election into the 
House of Representatives for decision, 
athing that has not happened since the 
contest of Andrew Jackson and John 
Quincey Adams in 1824. 

Three names would be submitted to 
the House, that of the Southern candi- 
date, that of the Republican candidate, 
and that of the Democratic candidate, if 
those were the three getting the largest 
numbers of electoral votes. In the House, 
each State delegation would get one vote, 
this vote going to one of the Demo- 
cratic candidates, or to the Republican 
candidate, according to which party held 
the largest number of House seats in 
that State. 

As the State delegations stand now, 
the two Democratic candidates would 
get a total of 20 State votes, the Repub- 
lican candidate would get 25 State votes, 
and 8 States would be unable to vote 
because their delegations hold an equal 
iumber of Democrats and Republicans. 
But, since 25 would be a majority of the 
48 State votes, the Republican candi- 
date would win. Few think the House in 
the next Congress will hold fewer Re- 
publicans than it does now. 

The unspoken threat that Senator Rus- 
sell will lead a third party puts President 
Truman on the spot. Acceptance of the 
Senator as a candidate might lose big 
States in the North where Negroes hold 
the balance of power. Refusal to take 
the Senator may lose the South. It all 
adds to the Republican chances. 
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| Bau bearings are essential to 


New Departure 
operates 







guns-and-butter 
plants 


the products of our industrial might. 


The ball bearings that serve millions of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, farm implements, electric motors , 
and industrial machinery are of the same materials, 
the same heat treatment, the same methods of precision 
manufacture as those required for mechanized warfare 
and electronic instruments. Thus conversion 

from one to the other at New Departure 


is largely a matter of changing the 
emphasis on types and sizes. 


The productive capacities of the 
world’s largest ball bearing 
factories are your assurance of 
the best possible production of 


| your requirements. 





New Departure’s engineers and vast 
resources for research are freely at 
your disposal. 
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New Departure’s plant at San- 
dusky, Ohio, where ball bear- 
ings are produced for both in- 
dustry and the Armed Forces. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


i at. BALL BEARINGS _.. 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ®& BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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CABLE JACKET 
Picker X-Ray Corp. 


TIMING LIGHT 
Sun Electric Corp. 


I 


CUSTOM MOLDED 
DUREZ PHENOLICS 


KEEP “JUICE” 
ON THE JOB 





TRANSFORMER 
SWITCH FRAME 
McDonald Mfg. Co. 


IGNITION PARTS 
Mallory Electric Corp. 


The right electrical-grade Durez plastic 
in electric and electronic products pays 
off in cost economies, improved product 
performance, and profit. 

Being phenolics, these materials pos- 
sess the toughness, dimensional stability, 
lustrous finish, and resistance to heat, 
oil, and moisture required in numerous 
forms of electrical service. These phe- 
nolics are mineral-filled, developed by 
Durez especially for these services, with 
dielectric strength and power factor that 
meet modern industrial requirements. 

The electrical types are among the 
more than 300 Durez molding com- 
pounds that offer you the right properties 
in the right degree for your product. In 
applying them, your custom molder can 
help you hold down costs at numerous 
steps from blueprint to assembly and 
shipping. 

Technical counsel is readily available 
through the Durez field staff. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durex. Plastics News** will keep 
you informed on industry’susesof Durex. Write, on 
office letterhead, to Durex Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 903 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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Tuberculosis: 


New Hope, 


But Also Some Caution 


Tuberculosis, the No. 1 health 
enemy, may be on the run. New 
pills, the size of aspirin tablets, 
hold hope for cure. 

Tests, up to now, are promis- 
ing. Fevers disappear, appetites 
return. Patients talk cautiously 
of a “medical miracle.” 

Scientists concede prospects 
are bright, but keep their fingers 
crossed. History is full of ‘‘cures” 
that have flopped. 


“Miracle drugs” now offer the hope 
of definite improvement—possibly of 
cure—for patients suffering from tu- 
berculosis. 

Scientists of the U.S. Public Health 
Service are not yet ready to say that a 
specific cure may be at hand for all 
kinds of tuberculosis. The most that they 
will say is that there is promise in Rimi- 
fon, Nydrazid and Marsalid—as producers 
have named their new drugs—for relief 
to tubercular persons. 

Tuberculosis is regarded by many 
authorities as the greatest health menace 
of the world. In this country there are at 
least 1.2 million sufferers. 

In 1951, 30,000 persons or more in 
the United States died of tuberculosis; 
another 120,000 persons developed the 
disease. In other parts of the world, par- 
ticularly where people are undernour- 
ished, tuberculosis is widespread and 
deadly. 

Any promising drug that produces re- 
sults, in consequence, commands great 
interest in this country and abroad. 

Performance, and appraisal of that 
performance by Government experts, 
shows this with regard to the new “mir- 
acle drugs”: 

Treatment with the new drugs is 
simple, easy, and before long will be in- 
expensive—perhaps 25 to 50 cents a day. 
Pills, small as aspirin tablets, are taken 
three or four times a day—that'’s all. 

Results, as shown by test patients so 
far, are startling. Individuals, declining 
steadily in strength before, become mi- 
raculously better. High fever declines to 
normal. Appetites pick up suddenly, 
weight increases rapidly. Tests often 
show a decline in concentration of germs 
and, in some cases, a shrinking in the 


size of lung holes made by the diseay 
Yet relapses can occur for,test patient 
Convalescents still can take a tum {jy 
the worse, and die, as they have afte 
improving with other “miracle drug’ 

Cures—real and permanent—may } 
in the making. Yet they are not proved 
No patient has been taken off the diy 
When that happens, individuals ma 
find that they still have enough of th 
infection left for a recurrence—week 
months, or even years later. 

Side effects—unpleasant reactions fy 
the patient—are not caused to any in. 
portant degree by the new drugs. 

Resistance of the germ to the drug 
still has not developed after six month 





—United Press 
‘MIRACLE DRUG‘? 
. . some testing still to come 


of experiments. Yet some strains of the 
tuberculosis germ may be resistant, And 
new resistant strains may develop-soo 
or late. This has been the main trouble 
with the common treatment today-the 
antibiotic streptomycin used with another 
drug, para-aminosalicylic acid. 

Rest in bed, for long periods, still i 
almost certain to be required, even 
these new or similar drugs should tut 
out to be real cures. Patients will have 
to be isolated to avoid infecting other 
Damage done to lungs and other part 
of the body will take time to heal. Sur 
gery to close up cavities in lungs will be 
required for many. 

Mild cases—that is, infections caught 
early—may be affected even more spe 
tacularly. So far, the drugs have beet 
tested only on advanced patients, most 
of them without much previous hope. 
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Kinds of tuberculosis to be affected 
ill is a question. The drugs have been 
tried on a few patients with tuberculosis 
{the mouth, intestines and other loca- 
‘ons. A very few with deadly tubercular 
neningitis and tuberculosis of the bone 
rave been treated. Results, to date, seem 
» indicate some promise, but it is too 
ily to promise much. 

Supply of the drugs, for the average 
aberculosis patient, is exactly at zero 
ight now. And approval of the U.S. 
food and Drug Administration has not 
vet been given to general use. A few 
nonths, though, will see the drugs ap- 
yoved and produced in big supply, ac- 
«ding to the manufacturers. 

Hospitals for tuberculosis sufferers 
till will be required—not only for iso- 
ation but for treatment. There is no in- 
jication that the new drugs will permit 
, patient to go home after any short 
tay at a hospital. In fact, if the new 
ings work out well, some patients— 
those who otherwise would die—may be 


« 


—Wide World 


TUBERCULOSIS VICTIM 


... Some spectacular improvements 


ueeding hospital beds for even longer 
periods than they would without the 
new discoveries. 

Case finding is to be just as important 
as ever. New cases must be detected, 
isolated and treated. 

Careful comparison of effects of the 
iew drugs with effects of treatments 
iow in use must be made before full 
value of the new treatment can be esti- 
mated. Present methods actually have 
cut the tuberculosis death rate in U.S. 
toa fraction of what it was 20 years ago. 

Most hopeful sign, in the view of 
many authorities, is not in these new 
drugs themselves, but in the scores of 
other chemicals to which they point. 
There are many drugs closely related 
0 those now being tried. If they fail, 
then one or more members of the same 
family may be found to do the job. 
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When business takes you out of town- 


‘take it easy 


You don’t have to rush away to a 
terminal an hour or two early when 
you go Pullman. You can usually do 


If there’s any tension in you, you can 
leave it in the lounge car. You don’t 
worry about any unfinished work 
—you know you can take care of it 


You arrive on dependable railroad 
schedules regardless of the weather. 





a full day’s work and still have time 





later, as you travel. And, at the end 


good night’s sleep. 





Going Pullman is as easy on your family as it is on you. 
They know Pullman is by far the safest of all forms of travel. 


IT'S GOOD BUSINESS TO GO Pu LLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 





to make your train. That’s because 
railroad stations are minutes away. 


of your evening, you settle down in 
a luxuriously comfortable bed for a 


You get off downtown—just blocks 
away from where you want to be. 
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WHO’S RICH IN GOVERNMENT 


Morris to Find Some-High, Many Low Income; 


Scandal hunters, out to clean 
up Washington, are looking for 
hidden incomes. It's to be sleuth- 
ing by questionnaire. 

Government officials will be 
expected to tell all. Where they 
got their money, how much their 
wives have, how they spend it. 

The man who has only a salary 
to live on gets a break. But the 
wealthy men in Government must 
explain their fortunes. 

The questionnaire method of track- 
ing down corruption is being readied 
by President Truman’s investigator, 
Newbold Morris. Officials of Govern- 
ment—up to, but not including, Mr. 
Truman himself—are to undergo a 
novel experience once the question- 
naires are passed around. 

Like policemen in New York and 
Washington and like employes of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Cabinet officers, 
members of the “kitchen cabinet,” gener- 
als, admirals, commissioners, even a good 











TRUMAN’S TOP TEAM INCLUDES ‘RICH’ AND ‘POOR’: (Clockwise, from lower left) Sawyer of Commerce, Mobilizer Wilson, 
Assistant Steelman, Vice President Barkley, Ambassador Harriman, Tobin of Labor, Brannan of Agriculture, Donaldson of Pos! 
Office, Lovett of Defense, Acheson of State, Mr. Truman, Snyder of Treasury, McGrath of Justice, and Chapman of Interior 
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many plain workers are going to be forced 
to reveal their innermost financial secrets, 
if the plan actually works out. 

Mr. Morris is to begin his scandal 
hunt, under this plan, with a dragnet of 
questions. The dragnet is to be thrown 
first around agencies where there are 
the greatest opportunities and tempta- 
tions for wrongdoing and favors. Presi- 
dent Truman is supposed to back up 
Mr. Morris with orders to all officials to 
answer whatever questions are asked. 
The implication will be that an official 
is guilty of something if he fails to an- 
swer or gives wrong replies. 

Once questions are answered, Gov- 
ernment sleuths, if given subpoena pow- 
er, can check bank accounts, corpora- 
tion books and other records to see if 
officials have told the truth. The idea is 
to spot incomes, spending or living stand- 
ards that are out of line with federal 
salaries and seem to point toward ques- 
tionable outside activities. Mr. Morris 
explains it this way: 

“If a man is earning $17,000 a year 
and has a schooner and goes fishing and 
has two Cadillacs and a nine-room apart- 
ment or a nine-room house, obviously 
he is living beyond the income he is get- 
ting from his official duties.” 


Thus the rich man, presumably, wil 
be under suspicion; the poor man, j 
he lives frugally, will not. 

A Cabinet member, for example, will 
be compelled to supply details aboy 
hitherto private affairs covering the las 
two or three years, or even longer, 

He will be directed to answer ques 
tions such as these—questions alread 
tested in practice: 

Name, age, address, title, married 
children, dependents. That's just the roy. 
tine start. 

Then the questionnaire method, fo 
a fixed date such as Jan. 1, 1952, get 
into: Cash in banks. Cash anywhere else. 
Debts or loans due from other persons, 
Automobiles and real estate owned. Life 
insurance. Value of personal belongings 
and household goods. Any other assets, 
Total of all assets. 

After that: The liabilities—notes pay- 
able and to whom. Mortgages pavable, 
to whom. Other debts cf more than $200. 
Total liabilities. 

That leads up to net worth—how much 
assets exceed liabilities. 

But that isn’t enough. The question- 
naire approach calls for detailed reports 
of a person’s receipts and expenditures, 
so that figures for last year can be con- 
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»ared with those of the year or two be- 
joe, $0 the official starts listing: His in- 
come from salary and from outside busi- 
jess or employment. Wife’s gross income 
om business or employment. Income 
‘om rents, dividends, interest, sale of 
sets, borrowings, pensions, royalties, 
iets, repayment of loans. 

To complete the picture of receipts, 
the questionnaire technique calls for in- 
imation on gifts that have been re- 
wived, bequests, legacies of money or 
poperty—with full particulars if the total 
‘ora year is more than $750. 

The Government investigator expects 
ys many details on expenditures: Fam- 
jy expenses, for food, clothing, the 
home. Rent or payments on the home. 
Cost of recreation. Insurance premiums. 
income taxes paid. Donations to charity. 
Gifts. Keeping up a car. Investments and 
savings. An itemized list of any expendi- 
tures above $200 for jewelry, silverware, 
fus, art objects, housefurnishings, tui- 
tion of children in school, wagering 
losses, medical and dental bills, interest 
payments, miscellaneous. 

Many a high official will need to work 
Saturdays or holidays, or turn the task 
wer to an accountant, in order to pro- 
vide all the answers. The Government 
wil want a list of checking, savings, 
must, postal savings, credit union, build- 
ing-and-loan, brokerage, Christmas-sav- 
ings accounts. It is sure to ask about 
safety deposit boxes and what’s in them, 
securities of all kinds, details on life in- 
surance policies. 

Scandal hunters will want to know 
about other things, too. Credit. Charge 
accounts. Salary ever garnisheed? 

What it comes down to is that a Cab- 
inet officer, or a White Housé employe, 
a general or an admiral, or some other 
ficial who accepts a valuable gift, a 
free vacation, or money for a favor will 
be required to report it in writing. If he 
fails to do so, if he deliberately turns 
in an erroneous questionnaire—a federal 
law provides a $10,000 fine and five years 
in prison for persons giving false infor- 
mation to the Government. 

Actually, however, there is no law 
that forbids federal employes to hold 
kgitimate outside jobs or keep up legiti- 
mate outside business connections while 
mthe pay roll of the U.S. In the lower 

ranges, Government workers often 
supplement incomes by driving taxis, 
ushering, clerking in stores on week ends. 
In the higher levels, businessmen fre- 
quently sever outside interests if they ac- 
‘pt federal positions. But that is a matter 
of Conscience, ethics and the practice in 
individual agencies rather than one of law. 

A questionnaire, therefore, could very 
well turn up instances in which U.S. 
ifficials have incomes considerably in 
‘xeess of their Government salaries, but 
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Cheer Up..- 


/ 
He always takes us along : 


“AND WE’RE ALWAYS WELCOME, 
WHITEY!” 





“RIGHT, BLACKIE! 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
PREFER BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND Mac eee 


wn eley CK  wHiTt 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” eee 


“BLACK 3 WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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Sales Appeal... 





Distinctive Character in the 


$7000 -*12000 Price Range 


L-Shaped homes . . . ranch type homes . . . individually 
styled homes, so desirable for project building . . . in the 
price range that attracts the vast majority of home buyers. 
You can offer wide variety of designs .. . 
low first cost and quick occupancy for your customer. 
And assured final cost and profit for you. 


Investigate the New Gunnison Catalina 


Luxurious details 


Last word in 
convenience 


L-Shaped Designs 
Low cost 
Livable features 


Find out for yourself why so many have switched to 
Gunnison. Write Dept. U-1, Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
New Albany, Indiana, for interesting details. 





NEW. ALBANY, INDIANA 
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without any taint of illegality. Presumah) 
all information about the personal fingy, 
cial affairs of U.S. officials will be key 
secret unless irregularities are discovere 
But there always is a possibility that oop, 
fidential information will leak out, 

What the questionnaire method of 
scandal hunting will turn up, whether p. 
sults remain secret or not, is this: 

There are more relatively poor thy 
relatively rich officials in Governmen 
Great wealth is not a mark of high offic 
in the present Administration. Preside: 
Truman probably is comfortably fixed 
from a $100,000 salary and $50,000 tay. 
free expense account. In his Cabine 
more members depend upon their gl. 
aries for a livelihood than live on «. 
cumulated wealth. 

There probably is as much wealth pe 
capita in Congress as in the executiy 





NEWBOLD MORRIS 
- » . @ dragnet of questions 


branch of the Government. Congres- 
men, however, will not receive Mr. Mor 
riss questionnaire. And Congressmen 
never have paid much attention to bill 
that would require them to make pub- 
lic details of their incomes. 

Among top-ranking U.S. officials, W. 
Averell Harriman, who now directs for 
eign aid, is reputed by far the wealthies: 
Mr. Harriman inherited a fortune i 
railroad holdings and added to his 
wealth in banking. Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson, whose mother came 
from a wealthy Canadian distilling fam 
ily, once had a lucrative law practice 1! 
Washington. While Mr. Acheson is i 
no means poor, ncither is he in the mil- 
lionaire class. 

The Secretary of Defense, Robert 4 
Lovett, inherited wealth and married : 
wealthy wife. He was a New York bank 
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e before coming to Washington. At- 
mey General J. Howard McGrath is 
ihe poor boy who made good, in real 
estate, insurance, various other types of 
ysiness, and politics. Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer was a prosperous 
Cincinnati industrialist and lawyer. 

john W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has no large personal or fam- 
jy fortune. That can be said, too, of Os- 
wt L. Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior; Postmaster General Jesse M. Don- 
ildson, a career man; Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, and Secretary of Ag- 
culture Charles F. Brannan. 

Around the White House, there is lit- 
ile wealth. Mr. Truman’s three secre- 
aries, William D. Hassett, Matthew J. 
Connelly and Joseph Short, can count on 
jitle but their $18,000 salaries. Most of 
the other members of the President's 
oficial family worked their way up 
though Government service. Legal ex- 
pert Charles §. Murphy started out as a 
Post Office laborer. Labor expert John R. 
Steelman had to work his way through 
shool and has spent much of his adult 
life in Government service. 

The diplomatic corps, in which wealth 
often is considered essential in order to 
meet the expenses of entertaining, has 
farmore persons of moderate means than 
of the millionaire class. 

Stanton Griffis, in Spain, accumulated 
a large fortune in investment banking. 
Walter S. Gifford, in Britain, was presi- 
dent of American Telephone & Tele- 
gaph Co. at 40. David K. E. Bruce, in 
France, once was director of 25 corpora- 
tions. George C. McGhee, in Turkey, 
was an oil millionaire before he was 30. 
But, for every one of these in the 
wealthy group, there are many more rela- 
tively poor career diplomats. 

In defense agencies, Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, is the 
tomer $175,000-a-year president of Gen- 
eal Electric. But Manly Fleischmann, 
head of the National Production Authori- 
ty, isno more than comfortably well off. 

The questionnaire technique will show 
that James M. Mead, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, can’t be put 
in the wealthy class. -He got his start 
a a railroad water boy and spent most 
if his years in House and Senate. Chair- 
man Gordon Dean of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was a successful lawyer. 

Result of the questionnaire method is 
to be an accumulation of a large mass of 
personal information of this type. It may 
provide more tip-offs to scandals. As 
some officials on the receiving end of the 
questionnaire see it, the system also may 
tive able men out of Government. And 
the successful businessman, who doesn’t 
care to reveal his bank balance, may be 
more reluctant than ever to accept a 
Overnment job. 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
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COMPLETE 

SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 
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CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR -MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1:8 66 


THE WHELAND 
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More Than the Incomes 


Of All the People 
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HALF OF U.S. EARNS 81 BILLIONS— 
WASHINGTON SPENDS 85 BILLIONS 


All of the income of all of the people 
in all States west of the Mississippi River 
—81 billion dollars—will not be enough 
to pay the bills of the Federal Govern- 
ment as budgeted for the year ahead. 

Mr. Truman proposes to spend 85.4 
billion dollars in the year starting July 1. 
To provide dollars in this volume, Gov- 
ernment would need to take the total in- 
come of all people in 22 Western States, 
Alabama, and two thirds of Mississippi. 

It would take the wages and salaries, 
the income of farms, the earnings of pro- 
fessional people and the self-emploved, 
the dividends from stocks, the interest 
from bonds, the rent from real estate—all 
of that from 53 million people just to pay 
the bills that are coming up in one vear. 

The great States of Texas and Cali- 
fornia, the rich farming States of Iowa, 
Missouri and Minnesota, the big cattle 
and oil States, the mining States and the 
timber States, all would have to work 
full time to meet costs of running the 
Government in Washington. 
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Military spending for U.S. forces 
alone tops all other. It will total 51.2 bil- 
lions, 60 per cent of federal expenses. 

Pay and care of troops will take 11 
billions, just about what will be earned 
by the people of eight mining States— 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada 
—plus one of the richest oil States, Okla- 
homa. 

Another 22.5 billion dollars will go for 
weapons, materials, stockpiles, research; 
a little more than will be earned in fiscal 
1953 by 10.5 million people in boom- 
ing California. 

The armed forces will spend more for 
real estate and new buildings—3.5_ bil- 
lions—than Louisiana’s people will earn. 

“Operation and maintenance” will cost 
12.1 billion dollars, or 3 per cent more 
than .all personal income in wealthy 
Texas. Included is pay for 1.3 million 
civilian workers hired by the military, a 
force almost equal to the total population 
of the State of Oregon. 
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Aid for allies is the second largest 
budget item. It will cost 10.5 billio 
dollars next year, if Congress approve: 
—15 per cent more than the incomes o! 
everybody in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. 

Interest on the national debt, at 63 
billions, will approximately equal Mis 
sourians’ personal income. People of Iowa 
could, by giving everything they make 
to the Government, just about pay the 
costs of veterans’ services and _ benefits 
next year, at 4.2 billions. 

Mr. Truman is asking for 7.4 billion 
to spend on natural resources, housing 
social security, welfare, health, educ- 
tion and labor, which almost equals #l 
income in Kansas and Washington. 
Roads, airports, farm aids, loans to bus- 
ness and “general government” will cot 
5.4 billions, more than the people 
Arkansas and Alabama will make ne 
year. 

These comparisons are one way to g¢ 
an idea of the scale of federal spending 
The figures do not allow for direct cos 
of war. If war in Korea continues, or & 
pands, Government's spending will 1 
above 85 billions—unless Congress makes 
substantial cutbacks in plans. Big 
are not in sight at this time. 
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EPORT 


locate 
your new plant ina 


NDUSTRY has discovered the value of the 
| medium-sized town as a profitable place for 
new plants. Better living conditions for labor and 
many other advantages are available to industries. 
Another important factor is the new trend to 
plant dispersal. 


The Erie Railroad is rich in these medium-sized 
towns. Erie’s Industrial Development Department, 
with its fine background and experience, knows 
its medium-sized towns well and what each can 
offer industry. 









YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


Here's a typical town in the Erie Area show- 
ing industry and adjacent residential area. 


The Erie Area itself is the heart of the nation’s 
largest single market. One-third of America’s 
people live, work and buy here. Production and 
distribution are close together! 


Industry is served by the dependable Erie Rail- 
road which connects direct with New York Harbor 
for export business and offers unsurpassed facili- 
ties for import and export trade. 


Our experienced personnel will be glad to dis- 
cuss desirable locations with you—in strict confi- 
dence, of course. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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FOR ACTION AND INFORMATION— 


Write or Phone: 
D. M. LYNN, Ass?#. Vice President 


—— Industrial Development 

\ Room 502A, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
CHerry 1-8400 


or 
Industrial Development Department 
Room 1079A, Erie Railroad 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Worth 4-4500 

















For that original 


Bourbon taste... enjoy 


Bottled in Bond 


JAMES E. 
PEPPER 


the original 


Kentucky Bourbon 







































KENTU KY TRAIGHT 
| BOURBON WHISKEY 















KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND 

© 1952 JAMES E. PEPPER & CO., INC., 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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More Strength for West: 
Allied Air Power to Double 


What comes out of the secret 
sessions when defense officials 
plan the “‘cold war’’? Latest meet- 
ing at Lisbon gives some answers. 

There is to be more stress on 
air power, less on troops, in de- 
fending Europe. U.S., Britain, 
France will send more planes. 

Germany is down for troops 
by 1954. Italy's share is nine di- 
visions this year. U. S., as usual, 
is the heavy spender. 


PARIS 

Here, in practical terms, are the re- 
sults of the new Lisbon agreement on 
the defense of Western Europe: 

U. S. is to underwrite nearly half the 
cost of a vast network of airfields and 
other military installations in Europe. 
The U.S. will pour in a total of more 
than 5 billion dollars in military and re- 
lated economic aid for its European al- 
lies this calendar year. American troop 
strength in Europe will remain at about 
310,000 men, including five divisions 
and three constabulary units. U.S. air 
strength will be increased by several air 
wings, in addition to the nine wings al- 
ready in Europe. Naval strength in the 
Mediterranean, now at about 50 U.S. 
ships, will be maintained. 

France will raise two fewer divisions 
for European defense than had _ been 


planned. The French contribution jj 
be 12, rather than 14, ready and reser 
divisions by the end of 1952. More ep. 
phasis, instead, will be placed on i; 
power. The French will donate sites fo, 
more airfields, bringing the total of suc 
fields to more than 200 ready q& 
planned. French air units, now almoy 
non-existent, will be built up as rapid) 
as possible. 

Britain, too, will put more emphasi 
on air power than had been planned 
previously. The British now expect t 
raise a force of 1,300 military aircraf 
and increase the number of their ai 
bases. No British troops are to be ip. 
cluded in the forthcoming “Europea 
Army,” but some divisions will be kept 
under Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
control within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Canada is down for the equivalent 
of one division in Europe. 

Germany will furnish no troops fo 
European defense this year. The plan, 
however, now Calls for Germany to raise 
from 300,000 to 400,000 men for the 
new European Army by 1954. 

Benelux—Belgium, the Netherland 
and Luxembourg—will furnish more sites 
for NATO airfields than had _ been 
planned, and will contribute some ground 
forces. This will include at least three 
Belgian and two Dutch divisions. 

Italy will contribute mostly ma 
power. The plan is to include at least 
nine Italian divisions in the European 
Army this year, including some in tt 
serve but ready for quick mobilization. 









AMERICAN PLANES FOR WESTERN EUROPE 
U. S. will foot the bill for a network of landing fields . . . 
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Greece and Turkey are not to be 
included in the NATO force for defend- 
ing Western Europe. 

Over all, what you come up with, as 
a result of the agreement, is this: 

In troop strength, new agreements 
provide for only a slight increase in the 
ize of standing armies, from about 22 
or 23 divisions now to slightly more 
than 25 divisions. That’s the totai force 
in being scheduled for Western Europe 
by the end of this year. In addition, 
there are to be reserve divisions equipped 
and organized for mobilization within a 
few days, which will bring the ground 
strength available for defense on short 
order to about 50 divisions. 

In air power, however, the plan is to 
double present strength by the end of 
the year, from about 2,000 planes to 
4000 planes. The big bottleneck at this 
time is airfields able to take modern jet 
planes. About 200 will become avail- 
able, if plans are carried out, with U.S. 
footing 43 per cent of the bill. European 
pilots, in many cases, will be trained in 
the U.S. Planes, too, will be largely 
American. 

In sea power, there is no big change 
insight. Most naval strength for Europe’s 
defense will be American ships already 
in European waters. 

In organization, though, the change 
will be profound. General Eisenhower 
gets a centralized organization for the 
first time. He gets a six-nation European 
Amy, plus the U.S. and British forces 
and other smaller units. And he gets 
lief from endless committees of the 
past, in place of which there is to be a 
responsible secretary-general with perma- 
nent headquarters near Eisenhower's 
headquarters outside Paris. 

General Eisenhower gets, in other 
words, the structure of a workable or- 
ganization, with the promise of some real 
military strength by the end of this year. 


















—Dept. ot Defense 


TRAINING NATO PILOTS 
++. Qs air defense takes priority 
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Wherever public hearings are held to 
consider street paving programs this 
question is apt to be asked by the 
“Voice from the Rear”: 


“Mr. Mayor, as a property owner 
and taxpayer, may I ask the city en- 
gineer why he recommends portland 
cement concrete for Main Street?” 


And the city engineer probably 
would reply: ‘I recommend portland 
cement concrete because experience 
shows it gives longer, more depend- 
able and uninterrupted service, yet 
costs less per year. The economics of 
concrete pavement, in simple arith- 
metic, boil down to this equation: 
Moderate first cost + low mainte- 
nance expense + long years of serv- 
ice =low annual cost. 


‘Yes, concrete’s low maintenance 
cost and long life bring its average 
annual cost far below other pave- 
ments. These savings can be seen 
wherever cities keep cost records. 


“In Janesville, Wis., for example, 
it cost only $39.16 per mile per year 
to maintain concrete streets for a 12- 
year period. The cost for other pave- 
ments ranged from $136.85 to $189.97 
—3% to 5 times as much. 


“In Seattle maintenance records 
covering 25 years show that the cost 
of maintaining concrete streets was 
less than one-tenth of one cent per 





square yard per year. Maintaining 
the city’s two other types of pave- 
ment cost 514 to 7 times more. 


“Records in Sheboygan, Wis., over 
a 15-year period show a maintenance 
cost of $85.92 per mile per year for 
concrete and $314.09 and $608.04 for 
the city’s two other types of pave- 
ment—3¥% to 7 times more. 

‘“*These records include perform- 
ances of many concrete streets not 
designed for today’s heavy traffic. Im- 
provements in materials, design and 
construction make today’s concrete 
pavements even more durable.” 


One of the leaders in developing 
better concrete pavements is the 
Portland Cement Association, which 
has been conducting a continuous 
program of research and development 
for more than a third of a century. 


In its laboratories in Chicago and 
in field studies the Association is con- 
stantly developing better concrete for 
pavements as well as for more dur- 
able, lower-annual -cost homes, farm 
improvements, factories, hospitals 
and public works. All findings are 
freely dedicated to the public. 

These activities are made possible 
by the financial support of the PCA’s 
67 member companies, who make 
a large proportion of the portland 
cement used in the U. S. and Canada. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Assia | Communists Are Making © 
he? eth Inroads in U.S. ‘Back Yard! 


While U. S. is running around — dickering for Communist support, anf 


H Chile’s presidential candidates are gp 
Unleash 100 tons and you may | the world trying to stop Commu- ating for Communist votes. In additi 
have havoc. But control it, pre- On, 


cisely, smoothly, and you press nism, a Red menace is rising close other situations are developing — tha 
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Guatemala, Chile, Argentina and 












mene — see — congas: other Latin-American states. direct investments of more than 5 billiog 
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; Eastern Hemisphere. Latin America, ig 
investments and trade. If hostile hands, could be a grave menagg 
things get worse, U.S. may have _ to U.S. security. 

Troubles now building up in Latiy 
America are much like those erupting i 
Iran and Egypt and threatening in other 








monsters. 

That’s why so many leading U.S 
equipment manufacturers look to 
Twin Disc to recommend and sup- 

ly these vital connecting links. “a - “ 
. And, that’s why, too, Twin Disc few good neighbors left. 
plays so important a part in Amer- 
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Communists are mixed up in most — jn large sections of Latin America never 
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power from a 650 hp : ae . nae > —M:e fC on 
prime move’. from a military pact with the United _ ship still is feudal; the peasant is tied to 
States, and the pro-Communist Govern- _ the soil, with no chance to get ahead. 
ment of Guatemala is putting the squeeze Like the Middle East, Latin America 
on American business. In the south, Ar- is short of honest and capable officials A 
| gentina’s President Juan D. Peron is And the economies of most Latin-Amer- 
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© GUATEMALA: Pro-Communist 
Government tightens screws on 
U. S. companies 
PANAMA: C ists agitate 
against U. S. 


© cOLomBiA: Semionorchy prevails 
in parts of country 


© VENEZUELA: Outlawed leftist 
party plans violent comeback 


@ BRAZIL: Communists infiltrate | 
armed forces; President Vargos’s 
decree hampers U. S. firms 


© soUivia: Anti-v. s. groups 
revolution 
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ae @ ARGENTINA: Government 
and radio attack U. S.; 
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OIL SCIENTIST, using laboratory model, shows how water flooding revives 
oil fields which have lost natural “‘push.’’ By pumping water into oil-bearing 
sands, trapped oil is forced toward outlet wells which bring {t to the surface, 


Water Flooding Puts New Life in Old Oil Wells 


Remarkable Recovery Method Helps Boost U. S. Oil Supplies To Record High 


An ingenious method of oil recovery, in which actual 
water transfusions are used to put new life into worn-out 
wells, will add extra millions of barrels to the nation’s record 
oil supplies this year. 

By pumping water deep underground into oil-bearing for- 
mations which have lost their natural pressure, oilmen now 
coax more oil out of the ground than nature alone would 
yield. This “water flooding” method is typical of the many 
special conservation devices developed by oil scientists of 
scores of companies in their efforts to squeeze every last bar- 
tel of oil from existing fields. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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where it is separated from water. This technique, now used in 800 water 
































flooding projects in the U.S., is producing millions of barrels of oil which 
once seemed beyond reach. 


In their vigorous struggle to outproduce their rivals U.S. 
oil companies use the latest scientific developments to set 
new production records year after year. Equally important, 
they have constantly improved the oil products America uses. 
For instance, 2 gallons of the high quality gasoline you buy 
today do the work that 3 gallons did in 1925. Yet today’s gaso- 
line is priced about the same as 25 years ago—only taxes are 
higher. 

In peace or war, you benefit from the competition among 
America’s privately-managed oil companies with the finest 
oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 


(Left) 
BENTON, ILL. is scene of typical 
water flooding success. Two years 
ago oil production here had slowed 
to a trickle. Today, thanks to water 
flooding, “‘grasshopper’” pumps 
like this are approaching an 8,000 
barrel-a-day production rate — 
over 10 times the rate before water 
flooding was started. 


(Right) 
MILLIONTH BARREL of oil re- 
covered by Benton water flooding 
is celehrated by field crew. In proj- 
ects like this, U.S. oil companies 
are constantly finding new ways 
to bring you high quality oil prod- 
ucts at world’s lowest prices. 





...every hour of the day and night, 
America’s railroads are busy bringing 
you the great bulk of the things you eat, 
wear and use in your daily life and work. 
ON THE GO...from one end of the 
country to the other, the railroads are 
thenation’s basic carrier of goods—haul- 
ing more freight more miles between 
towns and cities than all other kinds of 
transportation put together. 

ON THE GO... for the future, too, the 
railroads are improving and enlarging 
their facilities to serve the nation’s needs 
with even greater efficiency. To make 


ON THE GO 


this continuing investment in America’s 
future, railroads need two things: mate- 
rials, principally steel, for building new 
freight cars and locomotives... and 
money to pay for these improvements. 
And that money can come only from 
adequate rates, based on today’s higher 
costs of operation. 

Because rail service is a part of every 
farm, every factory, every business — 
essential to our everyday life and vital 
to defense — it is important that the 
nation’s railroads stay strong — able to 
keep “on the go” for the USA! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
You’ll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 


U.S. News & World Report 
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can countries, like those of the Mig 
East, are colonial. They export raw 
terials, mainly to the U.S., at Prices » 
abroad; they import manufactured Pood 
mostly from the U.S., also at prices « 
abroad. 

Communists find good fishing in the 
troubled waters. Through the press, oy. 
the radio and on the rostrum, they pis 
the line that “Yankee imperialism” js , 
blame for nearly everything that | 
wrong. 

Nationalists, intellectuals and liber 
find it easy to go along with the (yp) 
munist idea. They resent the fact thy 
the U.S. pours billions into Europe a! 
Asia, while only a little aid trickles doyq 
to Latin America. 

These resentments are showing w 
right next door, as can be seen from tly 
map on page 38. 

in Mexico, Communists put on. 
propaganda campaign against making al 








VARGAS OF BRAZIL 
pressure from right and left 


agreement with the U.S. for mutual nil 
tary aid. They argued that the agreé 
ment would menace Mexico's sovereifi 
ty. This line appealed to millions of Me 
icans who distrust the United States b 
cause of the war of 1846-47 and the lo 
of Mexican territory. Pressure became’ 
great that negotiations finally we! 
dropped. 

Mexican Communists and fellow te 
elers hope to make further trouble! 
the U.S. by taking a new tack in ti 
year’s election. Formerly they support 
presidential candidates of the Gover 
ment party, the Party of the Revolutio! 
ary Institutions. Now they are throw! 
their support behind the main oppostt! 
candidate, Gen. Miguel Hennq 
Guzman. There is the threat that! 
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dected, he will veer away from co- 
operation with the U.S. 

in Guatemala, President Jacobo Ar- 
benz is considered to be under Com- 
qunist control. Communist influence is 
» song that some American officials 
call Guatemala a “Soviet beachhead.” 
Organized labor, dominated by Com- 
munists, is making trouble for foreign 
companies. 

Full weight of Government and labor 
now is being felt by the biggest outside 
iavestor in Guatemala, United Fruit Co. 
4 hurricane last September destroyed 
many plantations of this company. As a 
wndition to spending 9 million dollars 
rehabilitation, the company asked the 
Government for an agreement on _ its 
future rights. Meanwhile, it laid off its 
laborers. 

The company and the Government 
have failed to get together. And now the 
bor court has ordered sale of several 
milion dollars’ worth of the company’s 
property to satisfy wage claims of laid- 
off workers. 

in Cuba, opposition stirred up by 
Communists caused the Government to 
change its mind recently about sending 
troops to fight in Korea. The Communists 
ay they have well over 100,000 voters 
in their Popular Socialist Party, and they 
expect to win several seats in Congress 
this year. By helping to elect an anti- 
Administration man to the Presidency, 
they hope to swing quite a little weight 
with the next Government. 

In Panama, there is an upsurge of 
anti-Americanism. The Canal Zone, U. S.- 
tun, is a strip of territory that cuts across 
the middle of the Republic of Panama. 
A good many Panamanians don’t like 
U.S. control of the Zone. 

Extreme nationalists in Panama are 
watching the news of Egypt’s attempts 
topush Britain off the Suez Canal. Some 
would like to follow Egypt's example. 
Communists go along with this idea. 
They lead student groups that demon- 
strate often. A presidential election this 
year promises violence, with the stu- 
dents in the thick of it. U.S. military 
commanders, meanwhile, are guarding 
the Panama Canal closely against sabo- 
tage, 

In Venezuela, the majority Demo- 
cratic Action Party is plotting a revolu- 
tion to regain power from the military 
junta. Although driven underground, 
many members have arms. Their lead- 
as charge U.S. oil companies helped 
0 cause their downfall. This charge 
never has been proved; it is the policy 
of the oil companies to stay out of 
Politics, ; 

Still, the Democratic Action leaders 
turse their grudge. They are watching to 
see how Iran makes out with the oil prop- 
‘ities it seized. If Iran makes a go of it, 
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The name to watch in chemicals 
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HOW ORONITE USES ATOMIC ENERGY 
TO IMPROVE LUBRICATING OILS 


Today’s better-quality lubricating oils,are compounded with 
ADDITIVES to improve their performance. Oronite, a ‘major 
producer of ADDITIVES, employs the advanced method of 
atomic research to achieve superior performance from the 
ADDITIVES it markets. 

Automobiles and truck engines are first fitted with radio-active 
piston rings; then wear is measured by determining the amount 
of radio-active metal in the crankcase oil. Thus Oronite finds 
which ADDITIVE compounding is best for every operating 
condition. This is but one way modern day science is used to make 
Oronite ADDITIVES better —to help compounded oils reduce 
engine wear in your car. 

You never see our name on a brand of oil; yet versatile but 
unseen chemicals, mass-produced by Oronite, are important silent 
partners in the oil and many other industries. 

Possibly one of our present Oronite chemicals would prove 
profitable to you in improving a product or process. Why not 
talk it over with us? ‘ 


seek 
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ORONITE CHEMICAL 
38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. STANDARD OIL BLOG.,LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5; ILL. 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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When things “ease up” after the emer- 
gency, you’re looking for competition to 
tighten up... plenty! That’s why you're 
examining every move you make, today, in 
the light of the competitive advantages 
you'll need, tomorrow. 


You'll need a solid, dependable labor sup- 
ply ...easy, low-cost access to basic raw 
materials ...a location within quick reach 
of major markets. The kind of competitive 
advantages that make a mighty important 
difference on operating statements. 


And you'll get those advantages in the Cin- 
cinnati area! Labor? You'll be drawing 
on a pool of sound-thinking, second and 
third generation American workers. Peo- 
ple whose feet are solidly on the ground 


For a thorough, individual and confidential study 
of your expansion or decentralization problems, 
phone or write The Industrial Development Dept., 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 
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Will your new plant 
location leave you 


in a strategic position, 
later? 





It will... if you choose the area ‘‘closest to America.”’ 
Let us tell you how the Cincinnati area can give you a real 
competitive advantage in the business battle that’s sure to come. 


they’re “unmortgaging” at the neighbor- 
hood Building & Loans. Location? 40% 
of the nation’s big-buying population lives 
within a 400-mile circle. Coal and steel 
are right next door; and the Ohio River, 
eight major trunk rail lines and over a 
hundred interstate truck lines give you fast, 
minimum-cost transportation in and out. 
But there are other advantages that don’t 
show on an engineer’s study—even in the 
complete, confidential report we'll gladly 
make for you. An “All-American” atmos- 
phere...an attitude of responsibility... 
clean, honest city government ... fine pub- 
lic schools . . . diversified big industry. 
These are additional advantages of this 
area “closest to America” you’ll welcome 
in the competitive battle ahead. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 





Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 











U.S. News & World Report 
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oil companies in Venezuela may fy 
themselves in trouble. 

In Colombia, the Conservative Ad. 
ministration is the only Latin-Amerigy 
Government that has forces fighting jy 
Korea. Internally there is violence }y. 
tween Conservatives and Liberals, | 
some areas there is virtual anarchy, Cop, 
munists, who made hay during the }, 
gota riots in 1948, are helping to kee 
things stirred up. 

In Chile, the Communist Party, al. 
though illegal, is well organized and ac. 
tive. It controls a good-sized section o 
organized labor. Communists and fell 
travelers keep urging seizure of Amey 
can-owned mines, biggest overseas sour 
of copper for U.S. defense industries 
They are agitating against a militay 
agreement with the U.S. 

Chilean Communists claim a hard cop 
of at least 50,000 voters. In a count: 
with so many political parties, a bloc 
of 50,000 votes can be decisive. Thy 
presidential candidates are angling fy 
Communist support. A President under 
obligation to the Communists could mak 
trouble for the U.S. 

In Bolivia, a revolution is being 
planned by a coalition of Communist, 
Fascists and other elements opposed to 
the U.S. Their candidate, Victor Pu 
Estenssoro, won a plurality of votes for 
the Presidency last May but failed to 
get the absolute majority required for 
election. When it looked as if Congres 
would give him the Presidency, the Amy 
took over the Government. 

The Army hopes to keep Paz and his 
coalition from seizing control. Still, anti- 
American sentiment is stronger than ever 
because of trouble with the U. S. Recor- 
struction Finance Corporation over tin 
prices. It’s uncertain how long the Amy 
can sit on the lid. It is expected that Paz, 
as President, would nationalize the mines 
and make it hard for the U.S. to get 
Bolivian tin. 





In Argentina, - President Juan D. 
Peron has trouble on his hands. Politic 
opponents refuse to stay suppressed. In- 
portant sectors of the armed forces object 
to the power wielded by Perén’s wilt. 
Evita. Drought and Government policies 
have cut farm production sharply. Inf 
tion is running wild. 

Peron is afraid of a revolution. His 
press and radio have stepped up thei 
attempts to blame U.S. for all Arget- 
tina’s troubles. His police have jaile’ 
scores of those suspected of wanting 
revolution. With Evita in poor health, 
he has lost her aid in keeping the count) 
lined up. Now, trying to broaden his bas 
of support, he is negotiating for a deat 
with local Communists. 

In Brazil, President Getulio Varss 
is under pressure from both the right 
and the left. Communists, although out 
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awed, can muster several hundred thou- 
and votes. They have infiltrated the 
amed forces, and they have tried to pre- 
vent a military agreement with the U.S. 
Their propaganda attacks Vargas because 
he has not stopped inflation. 

Extreme nationalists, on the other 
hand, charge that “Yankee” investors are 
ting to take over the country. They do 
jot welcome competition. Vargas, 
making a play to both Communists and 
Nationalists, has issued a decree that 
threatens severe hardship to big U.S. 
investors. 

These are the biggest sore spots. Others 
ye likely to show up before long. For 
example, in Costa Rica a socialistic can- 
didate has a pretty good chance of being 
the next President. While not anti-U.S., 
he is expected to nationalize American- 
owned properties if elected. 

Fact that trouble spots exist does not 
mean that the U.S. has lost out com- 





—United Fruit Co. 


GUATEMALA‘S BANANAS 
».. storms, natural and political 


pletely in Latin America. When a show- 
down comes in the U.N., most of the 
Latin-American governments usually go 
along with the U.S..Several countries 
ae signing military agreements with the 
U.S. American private capital, Govern- 
ment loans and technical assistance are 
helping to improve backward conditions. 

Improvement is slow, however. Often 
the people in Latin America do not know 
that the U.S. is doing anything to help 
them. The United States has lost most 
of the popularity it enjoyed five years 
ago. As long as Washington focuses its 
attention on Europe and Asia, troubles 
ae likely to increase in Latin America. 
Communists are to keep stirring things 
up, and some of these troubles can turn 
out to be serious. 
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Photo: Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Co. 


tHis FORGING 


HELPS MACHINE 
14 CYLINDER BLOCKS 
EVERY MINUTE! 


90 automotive cylinder blocks 
machined every hour! And the Kropp 
forging pictured here helps maintain this 
pace against the steady demand 

for new cars. 

Forgings are dependable. That’s why 
industry uses them widely in 

machines and equipment. 

For forged parts offering longer life, 
lower maintenance cost, greater safety, 
reduced weight and space— call Kropp— 
America’s leading forging plant. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Subsidiaries: 
A. C. WOODS & CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO. 
MELVINDALE, MICH. 


WHERE [eller FORGINGS ARE MADE 
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More women go out and buy Woman’s Day 


than any other magazine in the world* 





3,794,000 average 1951 single-copy sales per issue...the world’s largest single-copy circulation. “ On sale at all A&P stores , 
ss 
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LISBON....PARIS....BONN....SAIGON....NEW DELHI.... 





>> U.S. commitments overseas are getting bigger rather than smaller. 

To give you some idea of how much of the world the U.S. Government has con-= 
tracted to help defend, in case of invasion by Communist forces..... 

37 nations now look to the U.S. to rush to their aid in case of attack. 

The U.S. has signed, or soon will sign, formal pledges to this effect. 

U.S. commitment virtually extends from Pole to Pole--from Greenland on the 
north to the southernmost tip of South America on the south. Entire Western 
Hemisphere can call on the U.S. for help as a result of the Rio and Atlantic 
pacts. Europe, from northern tip of Norway down through Germany and swinging 
around to Greece and Turkey, is a U.S. defense line because of North Atlantic 
Treaty. Most of Africa is a.U.S. defense responsibility by virtue of European 
possessions or ties. And, in the Pacific, the U.S. commitment extends from 
Japan through the Philippines to Australia and New Zealand. 














>> Actually, the full extent of the U.S. commitment is greater than the area 
of these 37 nations. U.S. pledge, under Atlantic Pact, covers islands and other 
possessions of America's European allies. U.S. help is also called for in case 
of attack on Allies' vessels, or aircraft, or troops anywhere in the area. 

In addition, outside these major treaties.....Communist Yugoslavia counts 
on U.S. aid if attacked. Spain is working on a defense deal with U.S. Middle 
East, including the Suez Canal, will be a U.S. defense responsibility as soon as 
the Middle East Command can be worked out. 

Korea became a U.S. military burden without the formality of a specific 
treaty. Indo-China, now getting U.S. arms aid, expects much more if Chinese 
Communists invade in force. Burma, now threatened, probably expects help, too. 

In short, U.S. promises blanket most of the non-Communist world. 











>> Then, to see how the U.S. is getting along with its commitments to throw 
back Communist invasions all around the world, to see how things stand..... 

Lisbon agreements, authorizing West German rearmament, promise big gains in 
West European defense--but not for a while. Fact is Lisbon results have been 
oversold somewhat. Promises remain to be delivered. Western Europe is not ina 
Strong defensive position yet. Talk of 50 divisions by the end of 1952, against 
175 in Russia, is optimistic. 25 divisions ready for combat is a safer bet. 














>> If U.S. commitments in Europe are to become manageable..... 

French have somehow to work their way out of a new political crisis, plus 
an economic crisis, plus a budgetary and tax crisis. Fall of the Government of 
Premier Edgar Faure makes still more uncertain French approval of West German 


(over) 
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rearmament. French Parliament has yet to give this a full and final 0.K. 

Germans have to ratify a treaty before a German Army can be started, have 
to agree with Allies on independence terms, then vote to put up about 2.6 bil- 
lion dollars to help pay their defense costs, then start recruiting. 

British, beset by troubles in the Middle East and Asia, are facing what is 
probably the severest economic crisis Britain has ever faced. It has forced a 
Slowdown in the British defense program. Britain is under a heavy strain. 

At the moment, major U.S. allies in Europe are in no shape to pull their 
full weight. This puts more burden on the U.S., increases U.S. commitments. 


>> In the Middle East, the Soviet position appears more comfortable than that 
of the U.S. Anti-Western forces are in control in Iran, bordering the Soviet 





Union, and are a powerful minority in Egypt. Anglo-Egyptian deal remains to be 
worked out. Control of Suez Canal is therefore still to be settled. Eastern 
Mediterranean, a U.S. naval responsibility, has several soft spots in it. 

Russia, without spending a dime, has gained strength in the Middle East by 
deploying its fifth column, capitalizing on anti-Western and nationalist emo- 
tions, speeding the collapse of established governments. 

U.S., despite some U.S. aid to Middle East, and offers of more, has yet to 
gain a real foothold there. U.S. dollars don't seem to be the answer. 














>> Practical problem of fighting another war may soon fall into the U.S. lap 
in French Indo-China and Burma. Chinese invasion, in a sense, has begun, in the 





shape of Chinese military advisers working with Indo-Chinese Communists inside 
Indo-China. U.S. commitments appear to promise U.S. action in the event ofa 





Chinese invasion. Questions for U.S.: Has invasion begun? What can U.S. do? 





Danger in Burma is as much the drift toward Communist control from within 





as a possible Communist invasion from China. Soviet officials are active inside 





Burma, operating from the Soviet Embassy. One prospect is establishment of a 
Communist state in Northern Burma, bordering China. 
What U.S. can do about Burma, in this situation, baffles U.S. officials. 


>>. It's a very different kind of problem U.S. faces in countries like India 
and Indonesia. From U.S., India asks for and gets aid amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. From Communist sphere, India gets promises of grain, but 
at delivery time very little shows up. Yet Communists, not U.S.,. appear to be 
winning friends and influencing people in India. It's something of a puzzle. 








Indonesia is another case of a nation where Communist influence appears 
stronger than gratitude for U.S. favors, past, present and future. Fact that U.S. 
helped Indonesia gain its independence doesn't put Indonesia on the U.S. side. 
Indonesia balks at U.S. aid because it fears to choose publicly against Russia. 

Communists are making most of the gains in Asia and the Middle East. U.S. 
is being pushed back in Asia, and isn't as strong as advertised in Europe. 


>> Surprising thing is to find the U.S. losing ground in its own back yard, in 
Latin America. Local Communists, reviving old grudges against U.S., pointing to 
big U.S. grants everywhere but Latin America, are making progress. Poverty, 
contrast of few rich and many poor, aS usual smooths the Communists' path. 
World-wide U.S. commitments, though, can't work without reliable allies. 
Unless U.S. can figure out how to get them, U.S. may have to cut commitments. 
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''OH-OH, DAD...A FLAT TIRE!’’ 


W: sure have one, Johnnie— but we'll switch to the 


‘spare’ in a jiffy and be on our way!” 


Carrying a spare tire is certainly the best way to protect 
yourself against a serious delay if you have tire trouble. 
And carrying automobile insurance with safe limits of lia- 
bility is certainly the best way to protect yourself against 


financial loss in .case of an accident. Ask your 
friendly Hardware Mutuals representative to explain 
your need for adequate coverage. 

He'll also point out that 3,000 attorneys and 
adjusters, representing Hardware Mutuals in com- 


* 


* 


* 


200th 
Anniversary of 


* 


MUTUAL INSURANCE 


182 


* 


An American 
Institution 
* * 


* 
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munities across the entire nation, are ready to help you. 
They are prepared to put into action Hardware Mutuals 
famous policy back of the policy® that assures you fast, friendly, 
day-and-night service and real peace-of-mind protection. 
More than $100,000,000 in dividends has been returned to 
policyholders since organization. 


Get the whole story! Call Western Union by number, 
ask for Operator 25, and request the name and 
address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals rep- 
resentative. He'll be glad to discuss your automobile 
insurance needs— without obligation, of course! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin . Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOWARD ROESSLER is one of the more than 17,000 subcon- production. Many of them are “small businesses” whose eco- 


tractors and suppliers who are contributing to G-E defense nomic well-being is essential to American industry. 


WHO GETS THE DOLLARS 


YOU PAY 
FOR DEFENSE CONTRACTS? 


Our National Defense establishment has asked General 


Electric to produce. huge quantities of defense equipment 
and supplies. It is important to note, however, that on jet 
engines alone G. E. will pass on 60% of the dollars it receives 
to over 4,000 subcontractors and suppliers. And 82% of 
these firms are classified as “small businesses.” This policy 
of spreading the defense effort is supported and encouraged 
by the military services. 
A case in point is the Roessler Machine Company, in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. Owner Howard Roessler and his 75 employees 
have the uncommon skill of being able to work 321 stainless 
steel to close tolerances. G.E. needed that skill to help it 
produce aircraft jet engines for the U. S. Air Force. Today, 
Roessler as a subcontractor for General Electric is turning 
out thousands of precision-machined parts every week. 
In this way, many small businesses and their communi- MACHINIST HARRY SMALLMAN, veteran Roessler 
: employee, recently refurnished and redecorated his 
home, invested in a much-needed car. Besides 
keeping small industrial communities healthy, sub- 
complex design and development engineering as well as contracting makes possible quick expansion of pro- 
manufacturing. Thus, all industry, large and small, is bring- duction in an emergency by giving the“ 
ing the day of adequate defense “build up” closer and closer. mans” special training now. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ties participate actively in the actual production of defense 
equipment. General Electric plays a major role by handling 


Harry Small- 





E. F. BOHACH builds special hydraulic equipment. With his special 
know-how, he turned a blueprint into a finished test stand for 
Roessler in a matter of days, just in time to meet a tight produc- 
tion schedule on a part with very critical requirements. 


BAROMETER OF ECONOMIC HEALTH—When small plants like 
Roessler are busy, merchants like World War II vet John 
McKnight prosper. He’s sold a new car to a Roessler employee, 
expects to sell more. 


WHO GETS THE DOLLARS 
PAID TO G-E FOR JET ENGINES? 


~ " » . x ~ ~ CANNY 


goes to G-E . “NY goes to 
subcontractors ’ : G.E. for 
and suppliers. research, 
engineering, 
salaries, 


Z 


WELDER TOM BATSON, once a machine operator at Roess- 
ler, returned to set up welding operation and train two new: 
comers. This is how “small” businesses grow and the na- 
tion’s productive capacity is built up. 


aS 


TOOLMAKER BERNARD JACOBS has a precision cutting-tool 
business. He does a lot of work for firms like Roessler, who are 
too busy with G-E subcontract and other defense work, is ex- 
panding his facilities to accommodate more. 


Mr. Small Businessman: 
Are you interested in a 
G-E subcontract? 


General Electric welcomes the opportunity to 
work with you on a subcontracting basis. If you 
have skills, manpower, or capacity available for 
defense work, write to Materials and Purchas- 
ing Se »s Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. We'll send you a simple 
form. It will help us guide you to those plants 
in the G-E organization which may be seeking 
the skills and facilities you have available. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Doesnt that 
projector ever 
getarest? | 


BOOST BUSINESS WHILE CUTTING 
JOB TRAINING COSTS WITH THIS 


Amazing, Lightweight 
Ampro Projector 


You, too, will find the Ampro Stylist Pro- 
jector an invaluable tool for cutting job 
training time, boosting sales, furthering 
public and personnel relations . . . plus 
many other jobs that'll keep it “on the go” 
from 9 to 5. No wonder the lightweight 
Stylist is a management favorite . . . your 
office boy can tote its compact 29 Ibs... 

your secretary can thread and run it, thanks 
to simplified film cradle and centralized 
controls. In addition, you'll enjoy full hour 
showings without reel changes. Complete 


with 8” speaker and 
carrying case at $3992° 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Leweww eee eee eee mi 
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Mr. Truman’s ‘Blues’: Candidates 
All Around—But None ‘Just Right! 


President Truman, about to make a 
momentous decision, is glumly scanning 
the list of Democratic presidential possi- 
bilities, other than himself. He finds little 
in that list to please him. 

For one thing, the roster no longer 
contains the name of his old friend, Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson. Mr. Vinson 
firmly declines to be lured away from 
the Supreme Court. And those who re- 
main are men to whom Mr. Truman is 
personally or politically hostile, or men 
who, he thinks, would have little chance 
of winning. 

The whole situation, as some political 
experts see it, may be pushing the Presi- 
dent into a decision that he alone can 
save the Democratic Party from defeat. 
Personally, he is reluctant to run again, 
but then there is what he considers a dis- 
heartening line-up of other possibilities. 

As Mr. Truman runs down that list it 
looks like this to him: 
> Senator Estes Kefauver, the crime 
investigator, is too bumptious, in the 
President's view. The Senator talked 
things over with Mr. Truman and later 
announced his candidacy with a definite 
disregard for the President’s own plans. 
He is running directly against the Tru- 
man name in the New Hampshire pri- 
maries. 

In addition, the Tennesseean’s widely 
publicized and televised crime investi- 
gation did not endear the Senator at the 
White House or with party leaders. The 
inquiry revealed links between organ- 
ized crime and some _ big-city Demo- 


BARKLEY 


DOUGLAS KERR 


cratic machines, That cost votes in the 
1950 elections, 

But Senator Kefauver is campaigning 
vigorously. He has an organization and 
an obvious following. He offers the party 
a symbol of virtue to offset the scandals 
of the last year. But he will get no Sup. 
port from Mr. Truman, unless it is to 
make him the vice-presidential nominee 
and so add the Kefauver badge of puri 
to the ticket. 
> Senator Richard B. Russell is a good 
personal friend of Mr. Truman, but, at 
the same time, a political enemy Fi 
personifies the frustration of much Ad- 
ministration legislation. The Georgia Sen- 
ator is floor leader for the Southem 
conservative Democrats on __ sectional 
issues. 

The President cannot approve Mr, 
Russell because it would mean abandon- 
ing important features of the “Fair Deal” 
program. The White House group thinks 
that the Senator’s opposition to civil. 
rights legislation would alienate hundreds 
of thousands of votes among Northem 
Negroes and other minorities. 

Leading Southern politicians are plug. 
ging for Mr. Russell’s nomination. Unless 
the Democrats name a candidate satis- 
factory to the South, the Southerners 
threaten to take their pivotal electoral 
vote elsewhere. This could cost. the 
Democrats the election. Although they 
have been good friends for many years, , 
the political rift between President Tn- 
man and Senator Russell grows ever 
wider, (See page 24.) 


RAYBURN 


—United Press, Black Star, Harris & Ewing, Wide World 
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The White House yardstick: a Truman-like program 
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>Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma 
sands high in President Truman’s esti- 
mation. Mr. Kerr is an agreeable and 
frequent presidential companion. And 
Mr, Truman is grateful that the Senator 
came aggressively to his defense when 
General MacArthur was fired. Mr. Kerr 
has the political assets of having been 
born in a log cabin, and of a proven vote- 
getting ability. 

But there also are counts against him, 
which a practical politician like Mr. Tru- 
man must consider, Liberals don’t like 
the fact that Senator Kerr has espoused 
the exclusion of independent gatherers 
and producers of natural gas from fed- 
eral regulation or his reported dallying 
with those who would give title to tide- 
land oil to the States. Otherwise, Mr. 
Kerr has been a “Fair Dealer”; and that 
brings the attitude of the South into 
question. 

The Senator is entered in the Nebraska 
primary, may go into others, to get votes 
for himself or hold them in reserve for 
Mr. Truman. 
>Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, 
is on the President’s black list. In less 
than four years in the Senate, Mr. Doug- 
las has established himself as a spokes- 
man for liberalism. He has attracted 
nation-wide attention, and some think he 
would make an effective candidate. 

But, in the Senate, he also has hacked 
away at Mr. Truman’s proposed appro- 
priations. He beat the President on ap- 
pointments to federal judgeships in IIli- 
nois. He helped to expose irregularities 
in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The Illinois Senator has been given 
much support for the nomination, but he 
backs convincingly away. He does not 


want the job, he says, because he is a. 


worrier and a few months in office prob- 
ably would finish him. 

> Governor Adlai E. Stevenson, in Mr. 
Truman’s opinion, is a very able man, 


= 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
++. @ Coolidge-like statement? 
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Sundstrand Constant Speed 
Drives solve complex 
electrical problems... 


Converting the varying speed of air- 
craft engines to constant speed for 
driving the alternators is the ‘‘im- 
possible’ job accomplished with 
Sundstrand Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives. Weight saving, due 
to availability of constant frequency 
AC power, assures greater maneu- 
verability, increased loads, longer 
range. Tomorrow this unique 
Sundstrand development will be 
adapted to solve complex drive 
problems for transportation and 
industry. It’s another result of 
Sundstrand’s reliable research, expert 
engineering, precision production. 


on Jet Engines 
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Two factors work 
against Stevenson ... 


one of the ablest, and has made one of 
the best Governors Illinois has ever had. 
The President has talked the possibjlj. 
ties over with Mr. Stevenson and appar. 
ently would be happy to see him get 
the nomination except for two factors: 
The Governor is not known. nationally 
and would have to be built up and publi- 
cized to become an effective candidate, 

In addition, although Mr. Stevenson 
has aggressively and_ conscientiously 
combated corruption in the State admin. 
istration, he is associated with Chicago 
political bosses, The latter are generally 
under attack. ‘ 

These circumstances militate against 
the Governor where Mr. Truman and 
his advisers are concerned. Mr. Steven- 
son is running for re-election as Govy- 
ernor, and is not expected to enter the 
national contest unless Mr. Truman de. 
clines to run. 
> Speaker Sam Rayburn for years has 
been very useful to President Truman, 
As a Texan, he has _ tried—sometimes 
successfully, more often not—to smooth 
over the differences between the Admin- 
istration and the South, But, although 
devoted to party regularity, he some- 
times has found it necessary to vote 
against Administration measures himself. 
He is considered fundamentally conserva- 
tive. 

Mr. Truman, who was in the Speaker's 
rooms when he was informed of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death, has lost no op- 
portunity to speak highly of Mr. Raybum. 
But selecting him for the presidential 
nomination is another thing. The Ray- 
burn conservatism has to be taken into 
consideration. And, as with Senator Rus- 
sell, Northern minorities would be op- 
posed. 

Mr. Rayburn, himself, is not seeking 
the nomination, -is quite content to cap 
his career with his long tenure as Speak- 
er of the House. 
> Vice President Alben W. Barkley, 
although much respected at the White 
House, is counted out there because of 
age, accumulating physical frailties. He 
will be nearing 75 when the votes are 
counted next November. He has been ill 
from time to time and recently underwent 
an operation for cataract of the eye. 

He retains his good humor, and te- 
mains a fount of amusing stories. After 
nearly 40 years in the House, Senate 
and Vice Presidency, Mr. Barkley is a 
storehouse of information and_ expet- 
ence in government and_ politics. Stil 
hopeful, he sometimes remarks that 
Gladstone became Prime Minister o 
England at the age of 82, and Winston 
Churchill more recently at 77. But Mr. 
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... President is pushed 
in opposite directions 


Barkley’s presidential opportunities ap- 
parently are behind him. ; 

Decision. President Truman is taking 
this list and his reflections upon it with 
him on his vacation jaunt to Florida. In 
every case, he finds a reason for opposi- 
tion. The possible candidates are opposed 
by important groups in the North or in 
the South, they are unknowns, they are 
too old, or Mr. Truman simply dislikes 
them personally. 

One factor in the situation is that Mr. 
Truman has taken no steps to build up 
a successor. At one time it was expected 
that he would do this for Chief Justice 
Vinson, a man of many years’ experience 
in Congress, the courts and the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and at 
one time Mr. Truman’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

One plan was that Mr. Vinson should 
leave the Supreme Court for a return to 
the Cabinet and important assignments 
that would keep him before the public, 
make his abilities known. This was de- 
ferred until it became too late, too ob- 
vious a maneuver. Now, Mr. Vinson will 
not leave the Court, and a lifetime job, 
for an uncertain crack at the Presidency. 

But Mr. Vinson remains an intimate 
presidential adviser on all questions, in- 
cuding political plans. He is expected 
to visit Mr. Truman during the latter’s 
Key West vacation. Reportedly, Mr. 
Vinson has been urging President Tru- 
man not to run again. He tells the Chief 
Executive that his position in history is 
highly favorable, in view of his program 
to stop Communism in Europe and his 
direct counter to Communist aggression 
in Korea, that he now should step down. 

The President listens, but he also is 
subjected to other pressures. His. staff 
presses him in the other direction, Party 
leaders with a stake in Mr. Truman’s 
decision do so, too. All recall, and Mr. 
Truman likes to remember, his surprise 
victory in 1948. Few, except Mr. Vinson, 
remind him of the deadfall being set 
especially for him by the Southern Dem- 
ocrats. 

And a reminder of who else might be 
chosen is a powerful influence. On bal- 
ance, the influences toward running again 
may turn out to be more powerful than 
the deterrents. In the end, there is reason 
to believe, Mr. Truman may make a 
Coolidge-like statement that he does not 
choose to run. Party leaders will take 
this as a signal to build up a draft move- 
ment. The “list” would dwindle to Mr. 
Russell and Mr. Kefauver, and the Presi- 
dent would have a commanding. start 
over both of them in a bitter drive for 
the nomination, 
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==with SYNGMAN RHEE 


President, Republic of Korea 


IF THERE'S A TRUCE IN KOREA— 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How soon can U. S. troops 
come home if a truce is arranged in Korea? Will 
South Korea then be able to defend itself? 

Will a truce solve the problems of South Ko- 
rea? What obligations, if any, will the U.S. and 
the United Nations have in Korea after a truce? 
How do Koreans feel about the truce negotia- 
tions? 

To answer these and other questions, the ed- 
itors of U.S. News & World Report interviewed 
Syngman Rhee, President of the Republic of 
Korea. The interview, by radio telegraph be- 
tween Washington and Pusan, appears below. 








wooo, 


SYNGMAN RHEE, now 76, began his fight for Ko- 
rean independence in 1895—a campaign that 
once led to a Japanese prison and finally forced 
him to flee his homeland. For years he traveled 
the world, pleading the case of Korea. Much of 
the time he spent in the United States. He speaks 
excellent English. 

Mr. Rhee returned to Korea after World War II 
to campaign for independence and union. Elected 
President of the Republic of Korea in 1948, he 
has held this office ever since, although Commu- 
nist invaders have twice forced him to abandon 
his capital temporarily. 








(By Radio Telegraph 


Between Washington and Pusan) 


Q Assuming that there is a cease-fire, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the people south of the armistice line be 
able to organize an army sufficiently strong to re- 
sist aggression if it should come again? 

A We have more than 2 million men of conscription 
age willing and anxious to fight for their homes, cities, 
nation and freedom. Whether or not this reservoir of 
man power can be translated into fighting strength 
depends solely upon the extent of U.S. logistic 
support and training program. A year or two of 
intensive build-up of the ROK [Republic of Ko- 
rea] Army would stop the drainage of American 
man power altogether so far as the Korean war 
is concerned, and at one third the logistical 
expense required to maintain an American Army 
of equal strength. This does not, of course, ignore 
the need for a sizable U.S. military mission re- 
maining to advise and guide. 

A lopsided emphasis upon Japanese military ex- 
pansion would prove more likely than not to be put- 
ting all the eggs in one basket—a risky basket at that. 
Attention evenly divided between Korea and Japan 
in the matter of military build-up, so as to enable 
them to defend their respective domains against 
Communist aggression not excepting that from the 
Soviet Union, would not only mean economy in every 
sense but a healthy balance of power which farsighted 
statesmen should prize as conducive to enduring 
peace in the Orient. 

Q Would such an army be able to cope with an in- 
vader if the invader possessed the kind of air force 
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that is today occupying the northern part of your 
country? - 

A When I said we need American support I had in 
mind sea and air forces as well as land force. As long, 
however, as ROK replacement in naval and air arms 
is incomplete and inadequate, we shall naturally look 
to United States supplementary support. 

Q If all foreign troops withdrew from Korea, would 
the Korean Republic be able to defend itself without 
air power and sea power furnished by the United Na- 
tions? 

A No nation’s land force, however strong, can de- 
fend itself indefinitely without air and naval support. 
Though our Navy and Air Forces are barely two years 
old, all United States top-level authorities from per- 
sonal contact speak very highly of our Navy and 
Marine pilots for their ability and intrepidity in 
fighting Reds. It is quite certain that U. S. officers, if 
permitted to help, will be equally successful in train- 
ing the Navy and Air Corps to be strong enough with- 
in a short time to cope with the enemy. 

Q How big an army do you think the Korean Re- 
public would require in order to defend itself from 
further aggression? 

A Of course, it all depends on how large a force 
the enemy will employ. Ours must be commensurate. 
But with mountainous terrain an army 1 million 
strong should be sufficient to hold ground against all 
comers, whatever happens. 

Q What would it cost per year to maintain such an 
army? 

A It depends how well our forces shall be equipped. 
Though I cannot state exactly the annual cost, I caf 
say certainly that the cost would be less than one 
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Self-Defense Possible in 2 Years ... Pledge of Fight 


Against Partition ... Opposes Any Deal With Soviet 


third of the expenditure required to maintain an 
American force of equal magnitude in Korea. 

Q Would the Korean Republic be able to afford to 
pay for the equipment necessary to maintain such an 
army? 

A With most of our large cities leveled, factories 
blown up, and consequently our main sources of rev- 
enue gone as a result of 20 full months of full-fledged 
modern war, it is beyond our financial capability to 
pay for such an inordinately large military establish- 
ment occasioned by the aggression of world Commu- 
nism. It would have been a financial impossibility 
even under the most fortunate circumstances imagi- 
nable. We could not afford to keep up such a dispro- 
portionate military setup, nor do we mean to. When 
the national emergency is over, we will immediately 
cut it down to a minimum so as to fall well within 
our means. 

One of our national objectives is industrialization 
toward self-sufficiency by developing our natural re- 
sources. In this direction ECA [Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration] undertook to reconstruct and 
rehabilitate the economy. But the Red invasion 
stopped and disrupted everything. 

Q How long a time do you think it would require 
before the Korean Republic would have an army ade- 
quate to protect itself without the need of foreign 
troops? 

A Highly competent U. S. militaty observers on 
the spot believe it will take two years of intensive 
training of the ROK forces to make them strong 
enough to defend Korea against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Q What do you think would be the effect on the 
morale of the Army of the Korean Republic if there 
were no explicit guarantees or assurances that foreign 
nations would come to the immediate assistance of 
the Korean Republic in the event of another aggres- 
sion? , 

A One unshakable determination of the Korean 
Army, Navy and Air Forces is to fight to death even if 
U.N. forces should withdraw. However, an interna- 
tional guarantee such as is to be afforded by a Korean- 
American mutual-security pact would make a lot of 
difference. Indeed, we solicited it but have not suc- 
ceeded as yet. 

Q Do you think that Communist infiltration in the 
Korean Republic is likely to occur, using the argu- 
ment that possibly foreign nations would not come to 
the immediate rescue or defense of the Korean Re- 
public? 

A Communist infiltration into South Korea is im- 
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possible now, as our Army, police and youth groups 
are cleaning up every nook and corner. But once an 
armistice of sorts is accepted, we shall not be able to 
check infiltration properly, for then we shall not be 
allowed to say or do anything that might offend the 
Communists who will call it provocative. Moreover, 
all Koreans believe—and with reason, too—that for- 
eign nations, once disengaged, will not come im- 
mediately to our rescue. Those who are frantically 
seeking a cease-fire in order to get themselves disen- 
tangled are not likely to return and participate once 
more. 

Q How would you describe the morale of your peo- 
ple today in connection with the attitude of those na- 
tions which are willing to keep Korea divided indef- 
initely? 

A The attempt to leave Korea divided indefinitely 
has had, in fact, very little effect on morale of either 
our Army or civilian population. If anything, their 
determination to fight grows even stronger. When 
they stood up in defense of their country against heavy 
odds almost empty-handed, they had decided to fight 
to the very death. When their foreign friends came to 
the rescue, they felt immensely relieved and sure of 
their deliverance. Now their friends are talking of 
ceasing the battle, leaving the country divided. In 
this our civilian population as well as our fighting 
men stand solidly together. 


(Continued on next page) 








. « - ‘800,000 Chinese in the North, murdering our civilians’ 


Q What has been the attitude of your people 
hroughout the negotiations of the cease-fire? 

A The attitude of our people was at first indiffer- 
‘nce, believing the United States did not intend to 
stop fighting halfway and that these talks must be 
only for some unknown tactical reasons, to kill time. 
Their indifference slowly turned into silent indigna- 
tion, then into despairing contempt and helplessness, 
as the talks dragged on over seven long months with 
the only visible result that the Communists threw in- 
sulting remarks while U. S. officers in turn meekly 
yielded to their demands, giving the Reds a chance to 
brag to the Communist world about superior power 
and corresponding victory. 

We do not like to admit that we have made conces- 
sions, but the fact is that the original aims of the U. N. 
police action were declared to be to establish a united, 
independent, democratic Korea, to punish the ag- 
gressor, to guarantee the collective security of all 
free nations. Later, this position underwent a sharp 
metamorphosis to the effect that the U. N. never 
had intended to unify Korea by military means, 
that the aggressor had been sufficiently punished 
when driven north of the 38th parallel. Now there 
is little talk about collective security even in press 
conferences. 

Yes, we have destroyed the 38th parallel, so that it 
is no longer heard of. But we have got instead a new 
line called the cease-fire line, rambling around the 
western sector, which nuzzles down far south of the 
original 38th parallel. As a result of the cease-fire 
talks, Kaesong, formerly on this side of the dividing 
line, is now in possession of the Communists, and 
Panmunjom, now a neutral border spot, is nearer 
Seoul than Kaesong, the city ceded to the enemy. Has 
anybody heard anybody mention any withdrawal of 
800,000 Chinese in the North, murdering and starving 
our civilian population by the thousands? Yet the 
reason why we should not mention these things is that 
it might spoil a chance of bringing about an armistice. 


Failure of Communist Propaganda 

Q What are the principal means of Communist 
propaganda inside your country? Does it extend to 
efforts to break down the fighting spirit of your 
troops? 

A Our people stopped listening to any Communist 
propaganda broadcasts or press reports long ago. 
They wonder, in fact, why other non-Communist na- 
tions should tolerate such propaganda stories, filled 
with lying insults and hatred, creating agitation to in- 
fluence their people. The answer is that the principle 
of freedom should be guarded jealously, and the Reds 
take advantage of that freedom. But don’t we know 
that the Reds are doing this in order to destroy de- 
mocracy? If democracy allows itself to be destroyed, 
where shall we find the principle of freedom? It is 


high time for all freedom-loving peoples to awaken 
and keep busy fighting this enemy of democracy. 

Q What measures have you taken to deal with 
Communist infiltration? 

A Every man, woman and child knows the Reds are 
their mortal enemies, destroying their homes, institu. 
tions, freedom and their very lives. Once turned Com. 
munist, a brother is no longer reliable—nor a wife, nor 
husband nor son. They all resort to informing against 
their own blood relatives, calling the Soviet Union the 
“fatherland” and slavishly doing Moscow’s bidding. 
Finding no shelter among non-Communist people, 
these Communists naturally take to the hills, carrying 
weapons either stolen or crudely manufactured. They 
attack villages at night to burn, murder and rob. By 
order of General Van Fleet [Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 
commander of the Eighth Army], a successful mop- 
ping-up campaign has been carried on for the last few 
months under direction of Gen. Paik Sun Yup, flush- 
ing thousands of Reds out of foxholes. In South Ko- 
rea there is now hardly any Communist disturbance. 


Stopping Infiltration From North 

Q Do you think that Communist infiltration is 
likely to be a much more dangerous weapon in the fu- 
ture than actual armed aggression from the North? 

A If allowed to continue the present method of 
fighting them, Communist infiltration will soon cease 
to constitute a problem. None of them can come to 
the South and find a hiding place anywhere. 

Q Assuming that a truce is agreed upon and that ne- 
gotiations 90 days later take up the problem of uni- 
fication of Korea, are you apprehensive that some of 
the nations will not insist upon unification but will 
accept the idea of a divided country as a more or less 
permanent solution? 

A We do not believe in any political or diplomatic 
negotiations either with the Soviet Union or satellites. 
These negotiations wind up with our defeat, and we 
cannot accept calmly the national death sentence 
such an armistice will eventually lead to. 

Q What is your attitude toward the status of the 
so-called North Korean Government and the so- 
called Communist Government if they send represent- 
atives to a political conference after the armistice ne- 
gotiations have been concluded? Do you consider that 
negotiation with such “governments” in any way in- 
volves formal recognition? 

A Our plea to the U.N. is not for the privilege of 
attending any international negotiations with the 
Reds. We would rather be allowed to continue fighting 
them until either we all die or drive our enemies be- 
yond our borders. 

Q Should the Korean Republic be fully represented 
at any negotiations of a so-called political nature after 
the armistice is concluded? 

A No Korean representative from this Government 
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will participate in such negotiations, for we have seen 
enough of such conferences with the Soviets. 

Q If there is no truce, do you feel that a naval 
blockade of the coast of Communist China would be 
an effective way to divert the pressure that is now 
being exerted by the Communist Chinese in a military 
way in North Korea? 

A I believe that if the democracies are to survive 
without far more tremendous sacrifices made later on, 
they must be quick and do anything to discourage 
Communist expansion everywhere, including a block- 
ade of Red China. Every and any non-Communist 
element should be encouraged to fight for survival 
and freedom. 

Q Do you think that the Nationalist troops on For- 
mosa should be permitted freedom of action as a 
means of diverting the military pressure now being 
exerted by the Communist Chinese against your 
country? 

A Personally, I don’t see any justifiable reason for 
preventing the Chinese Nationalist forces in Formosa 
from fighting for their own nation and freedom. In- 
cidentally, it would, of course, lessen’ Communist 
pressure on Korea. 

Q Have you any plans for the establishment of a 
permanent Navy or Air Force for Korea? 

A We have naval and air academies. We have air- 
fields dotting South Korea, but are far from meeting 
the ever-rising demand. The whole matter, to be 
handled anywhere near adequately, entails volumi- 
nous and many-sided foreign aid. 

Q Have you made any estimates of what it would 
cost? ; 

A I don’t think I can give you that information off- 
hand. 


U.N. Promise of Unified Korea 

Q Do you regard the pledge of the United Nations 
that the objective in resisting aggression was to ob- 
tain a unified Korea as still binding upon the United 
Nations? 

A Yes, the United Nations is honor bound to carry 
out its pledges. If it fails to do so, its prestige as an 
international tribunal will suffer to the point of being 
regarded as another League of Nations. No doubt its 
efforts to settle the Korean case by peaceful means 
have brought some discredit upon itself, for its com- 
mitments can never be carried out that way. 

Q What is your attitude toward those governments 
in Europe which constantly refer to the requirements 
of Europe as superseding any question of continued 
war to fight aggression in the Far East? 

A It’s natural that nations, like individuals, think 
of their own safety first, and we do not blame them 
for trying to strengthen their position. But to think of 
bringing police from a neighborhood where gangsters 
are currently robbing their own citizens, in order to 
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prevent a future attack, seems to stem from the same 
type of isolationism which proved so fatal before and 
resulted in the last two world wars. 

Q What is your opinion of the strategic policies of 
Russia and Communist China in connection with the 
territory of Korea? Do you regard domination of Ko- 
rea by Communist China or by the Soviet as part of a 
long-range military objective against Japan? 

A Russia has been casting a greedy eye on the Ko- 
rean peninsula for the last hundred years. Japan also 
has been aware of its strategic value, calling it a dag- 
ger pointed at her heart. The long-range goal of the 
aggressor is not merely to seize Japan but to rip up 
Pacific route traffic. It is not hard to see the signifi- 
cance of the old saying that “he who holds Korea 
holds the key to the peace of the Far East.” 


Question of Rearming Japan 

Q Do you think it desirable that Japan should be 
permitted to build a strong Army, Navy and Air 
Force? 

A It’s morally commendable that a conqueror na- 
tion should strive for the first time in human history 
to rebuild a conquered enemy to its preconquest pow- 
er. But from the viewpoint of realistic statesmanship 
it would seem to some rather quixotic and to ‘be 
carrying such magnanimity a little too far, if, as is 
said, Japan is to be rearmed to a degree sufficient for 
self-defense. This job, however, should be handled 
with a sense of proportion. 

Q Do you think that Japan would befriend Korea 
as against Communist China and Soviet Russia? 

A From bitter experience Koreans are still on 
guard. If the Japanese befriending of Koreans runs to 
a bald proposition to land Japanese troops in Korea to 
assist us, of course, we shall have to refuse and, if nec- 
essary, fight them off. Korea is, however, quite ready 
to meet Japan halfway in otherwise co-operating 
against our common enemy when Japan’s democracy 
is proved through actions to be more than veneer. 

Q What is your view as to Korean participation in 
a Pacific pact? 

A I’m glad that the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand have entered into a security pact. It is a 
good beginning. We hope they will someday invite all 
Pacific nations who take a definite stand against Com- 
munism to join them in an extended pact. Prior to 
consummation of such a pan-Pacific instrument, it 
still remains our hope to arrange with the United 
States some such pact as has been entered into by 
Japan and the Philippines severally with the same up- 
holder of world peace. 

Q Do you feel that such a pact should make it ob- 
ligatory that all nations that sign it shall come to the 
immediate defense of Korea if it is the victim of ag- 
gression? 


(Continued on next page) 















..- “No nation has ever undergone such a holocaust’ 


A A security pact would mean nothing if it carried 
no provision making it obligatory for all signatories 
to make aggression against any of them a common 
cause whether it happened to be Korea or any other 
country. 

Q What military contributions could Korea make 
to such a pact? 

A We will make whatever contributions we can 
toward the fulfillment of obligations made incumbent 
upon us by the pact, especially since we now know by 
experience that by fighting for our neighbors we are 
fighting for ourselves. 


Total Casualties in Millions 

Q What is your estimate as to the total number of 
people in the Korean Republic who have been killed 
or wounded since June, 1950? 

A The casualties of the ROK Army alone approach 
300,000. Though exact figures are unavailable, civil- 
ian casualties caused by war, directly or indirectly, 
including deaths from hunger and cold, if combined 
with those in North Korea may be more than several 
millions. Of course, no exact estimation is possible un- 
til peace is restored and a nation-wide census taken. 
No nation has ever undergone such a frightful holo- 
caust as we are passing through now. The extent of 
the national toll will be terrifying when ascertained. 
We must remember that large-scale modern war has 
been limited to this narrow strip of land for the past 
20 months, both enemy and friendly forces smashing 
everything Korean, human or otherwise. 

Q How would you estimate the total damage that 
has been done in a material sense? 

A It would be futile for some time to come to at- 
tempt a correct guess of the extent of total damage 
done by war. An entire nation laid waste is something 
beyond human computation. Some put it at 8 billion 
American dollars, in terms of buildings, factories, 
public utilities, such as bridges and railroads. It can- 
not be expected, though, to cover the entire damage 
adequately. 

Q Is it essential for the future economic develop- 
ment of Korea that the country be unified? 

A Absolutely. How could the nation hope to sur- 
vive economically when its industrial northern half is 
completely severed from its agricultural southern 
half? Without unification, economic viability would 
be next to impossible for Korea. 

Q Why do you think the big electric- power dams in 
North Korea were not bombed and destroyed by U.N. 
forces? 

A I believe the U.N. forces are carefully and in- 
tentionally avoiding bombing of the dams. 

Q Did you favor such a course as was adopted? 

A Whatever is preserved in North Korea is so 
much national wealth saved. We have cause to be 
grateful for the preservation of those dams. 





Q To what sources do you attribute the anti-Rhe 
propaganda that has been spread in the United State; 
and other countries on the alleged ground that yoy 
have not been progressive? 

-A We have one opposition group the main purpose 
of which is rule or ruin, and its members’ sole en. 
deavor is to discredit any individual leader or group 
of people enjoying the confidence and support of the 
public. Few as they are in number, they are aggressive 
and vocal, whether in America or in Hawaii or jn 
China or in Japan or in Europe. 

Those who do not know their motives misunder- 
stand us, causing us some difficulties. My request to 
our friends is that they judge us not by what our op. 
ponents say about us but by what we do. The Com. 
munists believe that, by criticizing and undermining 
the Government, they can get into power, but that 
will never be the case, for all Korean people know 
them too well. 

Q As the constitutionally elected President of Ko- 
rea, what are some of the countries which have not 
extended to you recognition? Are any of them mem- 
bers of the United Nations? 

A Among them are India, Pakistan, Burma, Mex- 
ico. They are all members of the U.N. 


Koreans’ Gratitude to U.N. 

Q What do you think is the attitude of the Korean 
people toward the United Nations? 

A The Korean -people think very highly of the 
United Nations. They believe in some such interna- 
tional organization functioning as the world tribunal 
of justice and peace. They are particularly grateful for 
its prompt action taken in Korea under the dynamic 
leadership of President Truman. At present, however, 
its usefulness is somewhat limited by the fact that it 
has many Communists and their sympathizers among 
its members. We believe the United Nations should be 
the champion of democracy against Communism. It is 
logical, therefore, that those underminers of democ- 
racy and the United Nations should forfeit member- 
ship in it. Then and then only will all free peoples 
respect it and abide by its decisions. 

Q What do you think is the attitude of the people 
of Korea toward the United States? 

A The people of Korea have always been and 
are now loyal friends of the United States. Even 
when the United States allowed Japan to occupy 
Korea in spite of the so-called amity treaty and 
kept silent during 40 years of Japanese atrocities 
and terrorism, Koreans never lost hope of America’s 
being the savior of Korea. There is no other nation 
which stands so strongly for the principle of jus- 
tice and freedom for all, and in the eyes of the 
Korean people the United States is the only nation 
which should take the leadership among the nations 
of the world. 
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Here we go again! 


“March 15th, Tax Day, is around the corner 
... and here I am, wrestling with Form 
1040 again! You, too, I'll bet. 


“Sure, I gripe about it every year. Who 
doesn’t? It’s like yelling at the umpire. 
Or beefing about the weather. That’s our 
privilege! 

“But this year’s taxes really hurt. Now don’t 
get me wrong... I believe in taxes. Can’t 
run a government without taxes. And 
when it comes to our government spending 
money honestly and efficiently for Defense, 
Freedom or Good Government... it can 
have the shirt off my back. 


“But down at the Republic plant I work 
hard for my dough. And, naturally, I get 
burned up when I read about a lot of 
money being spent foolishly by our govern- 
ment. That, of course, goes for all levels of 
government... federal, state, county and 
local. They’re a// run on our tax money 
... yours and mine. 


“And when I say ‘our’ tax money, it reminds 
me that companies groan about taxes, too. 
They've got ‘living expenses’ same as we 

do, and taxes take an even bigger 
bite out of their income than 
they do out of ours. 


“What's left of our pay, we call 

savings. What’s left of a company’s 

‘pay’, is called profits. It is profits 

that create new jobs by improving 

and expanding industry. Without 

company profits, a lot of us citizens 
would Jose our jobs. 


“To get back to this business of spending 
... my wife runs our home with simple, 
sensible day-by-day economy. And so do 
my neighbors’ wives. So does any well- 
managed business. So why shouldn’t our 
government... national, state, county 
and local . . . practice that same common- 
sense economy, too? With, I repeat, our 
hard-earned dough!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building * Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free... an America whose vast 
Railroad Industry is unsurpassed. And through 
railroading, Republic serves America. Republic steel 
goes into track bolts and spikes...and into power- 
ful locomotives that thunder over the tracks, 
Republic's famed Enduro Stainless Steel is found, 
inside and out, on gleaming streamliners that 
crisscross the nation. And in roundhouses and 
repair shops, tools and machines made of Republic 
steel help keep America’s rolling stock rolling, 
come peace or war. 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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(This article represents the result of an extensiy 
research on a problem of outstanding importance | 
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Investors are showing caution 
when it comes to buying stocks. 

Common-stock prices, on the 
average, are down from recent 
highs. Question now is whether 
a slump is in the making. 

A sharp fall in prices is not 
indicated by the outlook for 
profits. But neither do prospects 
point to a booming market. 

Upshot may well be relatively 
steady average prices. 

Investors are placing a lower value 
on the shares of many American cor- 
porations than they did six months 
ago. In some cases they are willing to 
buy only at substantially lower prices. 

The stock market, in other words, has 
been weak. This weakness, in turn, leads 
to wonder about whether the bull market 
of the last two years is turning into a 
bear market—whether, on balance, trends 
will be down instead of being up. 

Of course, nobody can predict with 
certainty what people with money to in- 
vest are going to be willing to pay for 
corporation shares. When they may be 


Prices of Stocks: 


How They Rise and Fall 
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STOCK MARKET—DOWN? 


in the mood to buy shares of one com- 
pany at a rising price, they may not be 
interested in another company, even at 
a reduced price. All during the boom 
from 1946 through most of 1948, in- 
vestors took a sour view of stocks. Yet 
dividends were in an upward trend and 
most corporations were doing quite well. 

Today business is active in many lines 
and promises to get better as 1952 wears 
on. There is some uncertainty about the 
outlook for 1953, if arms spending turns 
down, but no serious depression is gen- 
erally expected. Profits after taxes in 
1952 are likely to be nearly as high as 
profits after taxes in 1951. Dividend 


payments, on the basis of the profit out- 
look, may be down moderately from 
1951, but are likely to be higher than in 
any year except 1950 and 1951. Drastic 















reduction of dividends on broad 
scale is not in sight. 

A severe or prolonged bear market in 
stocks, against that background, is not 
indicated by anything in the business 
outlook. If a bear market should develop, 
it would stem from psychological atti- 


any 


tudes similar to those that created a 
bear market in early postwar years, 
while business volume and _ profits 
climbed. 


What you find in the over-all situa- 
tion is this: 

Prices of stocks in industrial corpora- 
tions, on the average, recently fell to 
259.7 on the Dow-Jones list, compared 
with 276.4 at the top of last year’s bull 
market. The decline reflects weakness 
in the market, but stocks still are averag- 
ing better than in 1950. 





Business Trends Indicate Steadiness Insteq 





Income From $100 


(Source: Moody's Investors Service) 


Industrial 
Stocks 


$3.50 
7.00 
3.80 
9.20 
3.60 
7.10 
3.20 
1.20 


Corporate 
Bonds 


$5.34 
7.69 
3.87 
4.36 
3.95 
3.34 
211 
3.00 


1929 out: market) 
1932 (Bear Market) 
1937 coun market) 
1938 (Bear Market) 
1939 coun market) 
1942 (Bear Market) 
1946 (Bull Market) 
1949 (Bear Market) 
1951 (Bull Market) 6.03 3.08 
NOW (?) 9.9] 3.23 


Stock and Bond Yields 
In Market's Ups and Downs 
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Yields on industrial common. stock 
average $5.57 for each $100 invested 
That is less than the yield of $6.03 last 
year, but is considerably higher than in 
past periods when bear markets were 
touched off. There are many opportuti- 
ties in today’s market to get a retum of 
6 to 8 per cent in companies with long 
dividend records. On the other hand, 
yields on stocks in many so-called growth 
companies are comparatively low. In- 
vestors in these concerns depend upol 
future growth to improve their retum 

Prices of stock in relation to prospec: 
tive earnings also appear to be relativel 
low when compared with times that in- 
mediately preceded bear markets. A! 
present, stock prices average about |! 
times expected earnings for 1952. In 
1929, prices were 19.1 times earnings be- 
fore the crash; in 1937, the ratio was 
16.9, and in 1946, just before stocks be- 
gan to fall, the price was 15.6 times 
earnings. 

The return on common stocks in it- 
dustrial companies compares  favorabl} 
with the return on corporate bonds. Cur 
rently the yield on stocks is 5.57 pel 
cent, against a yield of 3.23 per cet 
from bonds. The spread in favor of stocks 
is 2.34 percentage points. That is a mar 
rower spread than at last year's high 
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SOUTHERN Weaps The Nations 


Ackages 


When your local merchant bun- 





dles up your purchases, chances 


are he’s using wrapping paper, 





bags, paper-board boxes or 
packages produced in 
Southern City U.S. A. 
Vast pine forests, covering 
millions of acres, provide 
raw materials for this con- 


stantly expanding southern 





N.J,) 
stocks industry that today pro- 


est 1 e ee . 
+7 duces a major part of 


an Ih : ni ® ° 
were This is “Southern City,’”’ U.S.A. It's our way of expressing as a a the nation’s kraft and 
unit the vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles and 6,300,000 _— 


rtunt- people served by the four associated electric power companies of 
mM ot The Southern Company system. 
lon Even your daily newspaper 
rand, a , 
io ‘ may be printed on newsprint 
, 
upot manufactured from southern pine 
tum 
spec: Throughout the nation businessmen, —a relatively new development 
vel editors and publishers are acclaiming 
hod the tremendous industrial and agricultural advances made in 
Southern City during the past decade. Over 100,000 stockholders Southern City forest land into 
of The Southern Company, located in every state in the Union, 
are vitally interested because this progress assures a constant and green gold every day. 


growing demand for electric power. 


containerboard paper. 


that is turning more and more 





mes 
in- The 
bh The South and The Southern Company 


‘Ur are both growing ... together! 





Write the industrial de- 
velopment departments 
Southern Company of any of the four oper- 


ating companies for 
Atlanta, Georgia further information. 


pel 
rent 
icks 
1al- 
igh ALABAMA POWER COMPANY + GEORGIA POWER COMPANY - GULF POWER COMPANY -~ MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY 
eT Birmingham, Alabama Atlanta, Georgia Pensacola, Florida Gulfport, Mississippi 











Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 








We're the - a 
ENGINE-BEARING \_ 


SOURCE with a 
“TWO-WAY” STRETCH! 





Our production facilities are spe- 
cially designed to meet today’s 
fluctuating quotas for automotive, 
tractor and industrial engines. 


That’s why you can depend on us 
to meet your most exacting require- 
ments for precision engine bearings, 
promptly ... whether in small 
custom, or huge mass-production 
quantities. 


When you specify our engine bear- 
ings for your production, you are se- 
lecting a manufacturer who has been 
a leader in the field for over 25 years. 


DETROIT 
ALUMINUM «& BRASS 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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. . . Excited efforts to buy or 
sell stocks are not apparent 


point, but still is wider than at times 
when bear markets developed. 

The technical position of stocks in re- 
gard to price, dividends ‘and bond yields 
does not point to any sharp decline in 
average market prices. 

Other influences also appear to indi- 
cate that stock prices are not severely 
vulnerable at the present time. 

In the first place, there is very little 
evidence of high or excessive spécula- 
tion in the market. Brokers’ loans, which 
indicate the amount of borrowed money 
used to purchase stocks, totaled only 691 
million dollars in January. That was less 
than the average for last year and much 
less than the total in periods when sharp 
declines were touched off. In 1929, 
brokers’ loans exceeded 6.5 billion dol- 
lars and in 1937 they were above 1 
billion. 

The amount of money on loan to buy 
stocks now comprises only about 0.65 per 
cent of the market value of stocks. That 
is a small percentage compared to past 
times when prices dropped sharply. In 
1929, for instance, the volume of loaned 
money was 8.75 per cent of market 
values. 

Margin requirements are high—75 per 
cent of the price of stocks. That means 
that investors must have a large cash in- 
terest in their investments, large enough 
to act against any forced selling of stocks 
on price declines. 

The volume of trading in the stock 
market likewise is moderate. In January, 
for example, 37.1 million shares of stock 
changed hands on the New York Stock 
Exchange, only 1.4 per cent of the total 
number of shares listed. In most periods 
when speculation was high, trading was 
considerably larger than this. At pres- 
ent, investors do not appear to be very 
eager either to buy or sell in sizable 
volume. 

A strong influence that may tend to 
cushion any general decline in stock 
prices is found in the existence of large 
funds in pension systems, investment 
trusts, insurance companies and other 
institutional investors. There is a tend- 
ency among managers of these funds to 
invest in common stocks in order to get 
higher returns. Educational endowments 
are turning increasingly to common 
stocks to improve their incomes. 

Most important influence against a 
bear market, however, appears to be 
the earnings prospects of business gen- 
erally. Nearly every indicator points to 
a higher volume of total business in the 
year ahead, sparked primarily by rising 
Government outlays for defense. There 
also are signs that industries that suffered 





Why lire 
Failure? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Repori 


can help your personne 
department avoid it 


As a test of PERSONNEL SELECTION RE 
PORTS, a large national organization or- 
dered Reports on 141 employees who had 
been discharged shortly after employment. 
Results: On 108, or 76% of the group, 
the Reports contained facts which would 
have prevented employment of thes 
costly failures. The company that made 
this test now uses Reports prior t0 
employment of all personnel. 


As a step in your employment proced: 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS Will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS at 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews }) 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers at 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Compatt 


Prompt Service Anywhere in U. S.A, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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_,. Neither sharp rise nor 
fall suggested by outlook 


,depression in 1951 will work out of that 
dump in 1952, These include textiles 
ad garment manufacturers, shoes and 
other leather goods. 

Corporate profits before taxes may be 
gmewhat smaller in 1952 than in 1951. 
The profit trend has been downward be- 
cause of higher wage and material costs, 
and the smaller profit usually earned on 
Covernment contracts as against civilian 
orders. After-tax profits may decline from 
1951, too, because of the higher rate of 
taxes. 

However, the decline in profits after 
taxes will be cushioned by the working 
of the excess-profits tax. As long as a 
company is in the excess-profits group, 


BROKER’S BOARD 
. . . buyers are cautious 


shrinking earnings show up chiefly as a 
shrinking amount of taxes to be paid. 
The prospect for reasonably high 
profits and dividends can be expected 
to prevent any large-scale selling of 
stocks that would send prices plummet- 
ing. The same prospect, on the other 
hand, does not appear to justify any 
sharp increase in stock prices. Corporate 
eamings, though high, promise to be 
smaller than last year, and that trend 
seldom generates a bull market. 
_ What the basic facts seem to indicate 
is a relatively steady average price for 
stocks. Industries with large defense or- 
ders or other favorable earnings pros- 
pects are likely to do better than the av- 
erage, while other groups probably will 
drag along or decline in price. That, 
in fact, has been the trend in recent 
months. 
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New Jersey is the 

state preferred by 

industry . . . be- 

cause industry 

succeeds at the 

Crossroads of the 

East. There are 

good reasons why 

industry is success- 

ful in New Jersey. 

Here are major markets, excellent transportation by air, 
highway, rail and water, top-flight research facilities, 


skilled labor and diversification of manufactured products. 


For a complete picture of the advantages offered to 

manufacturing firms in New Jersey, write for your copy of 

the brochure, ‘‘The Industrialist’s View of the Crossroads 

of the East’. Write Box A, Public Service, 80 Park Place, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Public Service Electric 


and Gas Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Another Way to Raise Pay: 
Pension Plans Get an O.K. 


Employers can just about write 
their own tickets on pensions and 
profit-sharing plans. Government 
is softening the rules. 

This offers an indirect way to 
raise wages and salaries. Pay 
ceilings are to stay, but they 
won't interfere with pensions. 

It's an important change for 
bosses and employes alike. 


Wage-salary controls are being 
eased to give employers more freedom 
in setting up pension and annuity 
plans. There is to be more leeway, 
too, for sharing profits with employes. 
From now on, many plans may be put 
into effect automatically, with no 
limits on benefits. 

This easing of the rules is an impor- 
tant development to employers, operat- 
ing as they are in a period of wage-sal- 
ary controls and of high income taxes. It 
offers a chance to increase employes’ 
income, over the years, without violating 
the rules against pay raises. 

Some employers will find their prob- 
lems solved by the changes in pension 
rules. Others will need to wait for fur- 
ther rulings that cover special types of 


THE DAY OF RETIREMENT. . 
. + « must usually be at age 65 or later 


pension plans. But, for all employer 
there is a general idea of what can an 
cannot be done in this field. 

Pension plans offer very few prob. 
lems under the new rules. These rule 
issued by the Wage Stabilization Boar 
cover all wage earners and many salarie 
workers. They are expected to be fol 
lowed closely by the Salary Stabilizatio 
Board, which passes on pay increases of 
executives and other key salaried worker 

Automatic approval of pension pr. 
grams will be allowed in most cases w. 
der the new rules. If a retirement pla 
meets three requirements, an employe 
in most cases will be able to put his plar 
into effect automatically after a 30-da 
wait. These requirements are: 

Retirement age, generally, must 
be 65 years, or older, to qualify for 
speedy action. Benefits must be 
scaled down accordingly if a worker 
retires before 65. 

Cash payments, before retire. 
ment, are not allowed. The plan 
must not have a_ cash-surrender 
value or a provision for loans. 

Pension benefits must be paid at 
least over the lifetime of the em- 
ploye after he retires. Death benefits 
can be paid immediately. 

A report is sent by the employer to 
the WSB, if he finds that his plan meets 
the above requirements. A special form 
is being printed for this purpose, with 





Du Pont 
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ADEL HYDRAULIC VALVE FOR SPARK ADVANCE CONTROL 


This small, lightweight, completely sealed unit is 
designed to operate under severest flight conditions. 
Mounted directly to the front of the engine, it 


utilizes engine oil and pressure. In addition to many 


other features, this unique control valve lowers 
supercharger temperatures, assuring longer life and 
lower maintenance. 











Write for new, descriptive 
brochure containing detailed 
information on ADEL’s line 
of Aircraft Equipment 

and facilities. Address: ) 

ADEL DIVISION, il y GENERAL METALS 
GENERAL METALS CORPORATION, “i 

10795 VAN OWEN ST., 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Cutting 
Fuel Consumption 
BY MILLIONS OF GALLONS 





This compact hydraulic unit, a new and important 
development by Adel, has met with high favor by 
manufacturers of both commercial and military air- 
craft engines. For in addition to providing savings of 
8% in fuel, it measurably increases flying range and 
payload for more efficient, profitable operations. 
This outstanding contribution in aircraft hydraulics 
is typical of many made through the years by Adel 
Division of General Metals Corporation. Adel design, 
creative engineering, and specialized production 
facilities play a notable part today in the successful 
development and operation of every type of aircraft. 


ADEL — PREFERRED FOR AIRCRAFT THE WORLD OVER 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
18TH & FLORIDA STREETS * SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE & STATIONARY DIESELS, OIL BURNERS, FOOD PROCESS EQUIP- 
MENT: ENTERPRISE DIVISION—San Francisco, Calif. * FOUNDRY & FORGE 
PRODUCTS: METALS DIVISION — Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, 
Texas ¢ AIRCRAFT, INDUSTRIAL AND MARINE HYDRAULICS: ADEL DIVI- 
SION — Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, West Virginia * PIPE FITTINGS, 
COUPLINGS, NIPPLES: PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISON — San Francisco & 
Hollydale, Calif. 


HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT - HEATER, ANTI-ICING & FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT - ENGINE ACCESSORIES - LINE SUPPORTS 





Carrol M. Shanks, 
President, 

The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, says 


“PRUDENTIAL 
Lives in Houston 
because ......6., 














x NEW PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 


ee «Houston has become a key city 
of the progressive Southwest — an 
area whose people and economy 
are making ever increasing use of 
Prudential insurance protection 


and investment dollars. 


“To bring both these important 
services closer to our Southwestern 
policyholders and to the business, 
industry and agriculture of this 
great region, Prudential will soon 
occupy its new 18-story South- 
western Home Office building, now 
nearing completion on Holcombe 


Boulevard at Main St., in Hous- 


ton.” 


You'll enjoy good living at 
The Shamrock everytime 
you come to Houston. 


For reservations, write, wire or call 
Teletype: Long Distance: 
HO-192 Houston LD 1 


Che Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, 
President 

M. JACK FERRELL, 

Managing Director 
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. . . Size of pensions 
is not limited by rules 


space for details on the proposed pen- 
sion system. Where a union is involved, 
it joins in the report. 

After 30 days, the plan can be put 
into effect automatically—provided the 
WSB has not issued a “stop” order. The 
employer also must have obtained clear- 
ance from the Internal Revenue Bureau 
on the tax aspects of the plan. 

A stop order might be issued by the 
WSB if it thinks there is something un- 
usual about the pension plan. For exam- 
ple, benefits may be far out of line with 
other pension systems, or there may ap- 
pear to be an attempt to get around wage 
and salary stabilization. 

If WSB calls a halt before the month 
is up, the report filed by the employer 
will be considered as an application for 
approval of the plan. This application 
will go through the regular procedures of 
WSB. The plan, meanwhile, is held up. 
The 30-day period starts from the date 
on which WSB acknowledges receipt 
of the emplover’s report. 

Other pension programs that do not 
meet the requirements set forth above— 
such as the retirement age of 65—can 
be submitted to WSB for approval. 
These plans could not go into effect, 
however, until WSB acted on them. 

Size of the pension thus is not being 
limited specifically by the rules. WSB 
says that employers and unions can work 
out any plan within reason. There is no 
limit on the amount of retirement bene- 
fit or on the cost to the employer of set- 
ting up the plan. 

WSB also will permit employers to 
substitute a pay raise for a pension that 
was started in the last year and charged 
off against the Board’s 10 per cent formu- 
la. If an employer, for example, charged 
off 6 cents an hour as the cost of his 
pension plan, deducting this from the 
fund available for pay raises, he could 
get permission to give a raise of 6 cents 
an hour. He must petition WSB for ap- 
proval of the move. 

Annuities are included among the 
plans that get approval automatically if 
they meet WSB’s_ check-list require- 
ments. Where an employer buys annuity 
policies from insurance companies to 
provide retirement benefits for his em- 
ployes, the WSB rules would apply. So 
far, these rules cover only those workers 
who are under the Wage Board’s juris- 
diction, but the Salary Board is likely to 
put similar rules into effect in the near 
future. The latter agency is required to 
follow the same general policies as the 
Wage Board. 

Profit sharing also is covered by the 
new regulation. A plan of this type can 
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Buschman Solves 
Alka-Seltzer 


handling proble 
Missing link in a new Alka- ih 
Seltzer production line was 
floor-to-floor movement of 
200 glass bottles per minute. 

Buschman Engineered 
lowering machine eliminated 
manual handling, minimized 
breakage, saved space and 
easily handled 50% increas- 
ed production of the line. 

Ingenious solution of han- 
dling problems is a Busch- 
man specialty based on long 
experience moving prac- 
tically any part or product 
faster, easier and at lower 
cost. Write for detailed 
literature, 


opuct MORE... FOR Less 


-E. W. BUSCHMAN 
COMPANY 

4474 Clifton Ave. 

Cincinnati 32, Ohie 
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', Loans cannot be made 
profit-sharing plans 


ss effect after a 30-day period if it 
* s the following requirements, and 
® been approved for tax purposes by 
ihe Bureau of Internal Revenue: 

Payment of benefits must be delayed 
t least 10 years from the time the em- 

enters the plan. 

Distribution of the payments must 
ontinue for at least 10 years after start 
tthe benefits. The idea is to avoid any 
big lump-sum payoff aimed at getting 
aound controls. 

leans or immediate cash payments 
camot be part of the plan, although an 

tion is allowed where an employe 
digs. A death benefit is possible. 

A profit-sharing plan that does not 
meet those requirements cannot be put 
into effect automatically, but must be 
submitted to WSB. Similar rules are due 
tocome from the Salary Board. 

Another type of plan may be put 
into effect without approval if benefits 
we payable on retirement at age 65, or 
ater, or for disability. The 10-year de- 
ly in starting payments is waived. 

Extending a plan to additional groups 
demployes within a company is possi- 
ble with a minimum of red tape. WSB 
asks employers to file a report and wait 
for 80 days for possible objections from 
the Board. Otherwise, the plan does 





The TEXAS COASTAL CORRIDOR 
showing the natural gas pipe line 


of HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO. 


They grow ¢m 


TAI | 2 taxes 


There must be something in the atmosphere of 
Texas that makes big industries grow from small ones. 
Or it could be Texas’ own special formula for healthy 


industrial growth: 


Basic and intermediate chemicals at hand, agricul- 


tural products in variety, skilled workers, transportation 
by land, air or water, and a local market in Texas’ own 
rich-and-getting-richer cities and towns. 


Whatever you make—textiles from Texas’ cotton, 
wool, mohair or synthetics . . . brick from Texas’ clays 
- -- or wheelbarrows from Texas’ magnesium — you'll be 
in a better competitive position if you make it in Texas’ 


not need to match the requirements for 
new plans. 


Srike Threats 





Over Pay Raises 


Strike talk, once again, is being heard. 
Walkouts are threatened in a number 
of industries. In almost every case they 
can be prevented if employers will meet 
the demands of unions for pay increases. 
But many employers, after sizing up 
profit prospects for 1952, are not as 
willing to pay the price demanded by 

unions as they have been in other 
postwar years. 

Resistance to wage demands, if it 
persists, will bring some strikes in the 

ahead. 
eal by industry, the outlook is 


In steel, the showdown will be de- 
hyed well into April. Philip Murray’s 
(10 Steelworkers are likely to accept 
Wage proposals made by the Wage Sta- 
tilization Board, expected to be about 
15 cents an hour plus fringe benefits. 
Steel companies, however, are expected 
to Tesist any raise that is not covered by 
‘price increase. If the Government in- 
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Coastal Corridor. 


Where else can you find these advantages! 


Natural Resources—Natural gas, 
oil, sulphur, cotton, wool, mohair, 
cattle, salt, clays, magnesium. 


Intermediates—Chemicals from 
Corridor plants. 


Climate—Mean annual tempera- 
ture of 69° 


Transportation—Trunk line rail- 
roads; airlines; deepwater and 
intracoastal shipping; through 
highways. 

«\ 


Workers—Smart, skillful, coop- 
erative. 


Markets—All the U. S.; Latin 
America; and Texas’ own farms 
and cities. 


Neighbors—Progressive industries 
like your own. 


and especially— 


Fuel—Clean, economical natural 
gas at your door. No storage. 


WE'LL TELL YOU... Write us in complete confidence for 
specific data of value to your company, or better still . . . 


WE'LL SHOW YOU... Come visit the Corridor. We'll be 
delighted to drive you down the coast, to show you why 
your company’s future lies in Texas’ Coastal Corridor. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 


Natural (JAS 





Solves hundreds 
of heating 
problems! 


SELF-CONTAINED, 
DIRECT-FIRED UNITS 


provide fart, dependable, 
economical heat 
THERMOBLOC brings a new type of 
heating to industry and business 
everywhere. Does away with com- 
plex, expensive installations. Needs 
no piping, ducts or radiators. Indi- 
vidual, direct-fired units install 
easily, operate immediately —circu- 
late heat at working levels when and 
where you need it. Rugged, durably 
built, modernly styled. Ideal for 
large, open-space structures of any 
kind or size. Multiples heat largest 
plants economically. Occupies 
smallest floor space per btu of any 
installation. Can be suspended over- 
head if desired. Get the facts about 
this revolutionary new type of heat- 
ing from our bulletin. Send coupon 


Circulates heated gir di- 
rectly into working oreas. 
Heots areas fast. 


Occupies smallest floor 
oreo per btu of any instal- 
lation. Attractive styling, 
fine oppecrance. 

&. 

Yo) 


ME 


Easily moved if desired. 
Always 100% salvage- 
oble. Portable units 
ovailable. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
CORPORATION 


8-3 Meadow St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of P-D Power Equipment 





Overhead installations 
easily mode if desired. 


Gentlemen: 7 
Please send me your Executive Bulletin 
on THERMOBLOC. 


Name. Title 





Company. 





Address 
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. . . Compromise likely 
in oil industry's pay dispute 


sists that the pay boost be financed 
partly from profits, the industry may 
reject WSB’s recommendations. 

Smaller plants, such as steel fabri- 
cators, may refuse to give raises ‘as large 
as those finally negotiated for the basic 
steel industry. This could lead to many 
small walkouts. The same thing can hap- 
pen in other industries where individual 
plants decline to match the wage pattern 
set by big competitors. 

Oil refining has been threatened with 
strikes over demands for a 25-cent-an- 
hour pay raise, but a compromise well 
below that figure is indicated. For the 
first time in the industry, the CIO Oil 
Workers, led by O. A. Knight, co-oper- 


ClO OIL WORKERS’ KNIGHT 
. got together with the AFL 


ated with AFL and independent unions 
in presenting joint demands to the em- 
ployers. 

Woolen-textile industry may get a 
pattern from the AFL United Textile 
Workers and the American Woolen Co. 
Settlement terms are expected to avoid 
a wage cut at this time, but to reduce 
fringe benefits somewhat. Cost-of-living 
adjustments would be made annually, 
instead of every three months as now 
provided in woolen contracts. ClO Tex- 
tile Workers earlier indicated they would 
not agree to a pay cut, but would not 
press for a raise in view of depressed con- 
ditions in the industry. The AFL union’s 
progress in working out a compromise 
lessened threats of walkouts in this in- 
dustry. 

Cotton-textile disputes will go to 
arbitration in some cases to determine 
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SPRINKLERS 
ABTA ian 


a Aa Gs ce Ar Ss 
bE Bong oEy 
pat 73 / . J R 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 


GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night . . . always 
alert ... discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs, 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





The Biltmore’s a 


in So many 


Dad stops on business, Mother to 
shop, the youngsters on their way to 
and from school. They enjoy the su- 
perb accommodations, the exacting 
standards of service, the warm guest- 
and-host relationship that exists at 
The Biltmore. 

At this splendid hotel, they know 
their New York visits are better visits. 
Yours will be, too. 

Write for illustrated folder 


The 
Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 
DAVID J. MARTIN, Manager 
Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 


othef 








Grand Central Area REALTY HOTELS 


The BARCLAY « PARK LANE 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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..- Electrical equipment 
facing new talks on wages 


whether companies can make the pay 
ats they are demanding of CIO Textile 
Workers. In most instances, wage talks 
ye continuing as employers seek changes 
in work rules that would permit greater 
output per worker. The CIO is resist- 
ing proposals that cost-of-living adjust- 
ments be eliminated from the contract, 
but strikes are not likely. 

Electrical equipment is facing a new 
round of wage talks before the WSB 
has completed approval of pay raises 
given by the companies in recent months. 
No serious wave of strikes is expected in 
this industry, however. ; 
Shipbuilding has been getting its 
share of strike threats. In one case, the 


, Black Star 
STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY 
. many small walkouts? 


CIO Marine and Shipyard Workers has 
been asking for a 20-cent raise and other 
concessions. The industry is likely to 
avoid large-scale stoppages. 

Coal contracts can be terminated on 
60 days’ notice by John L. Lewis, but 
the United Mine Workers’ boss appar- 
ently is waiting to see what Murray’s 
Steelworkers get from the steel industry. 
Also, Lewis has been trying to get a 
mine-safety bill through Congress to 
‘mpower the Federal Government to 
close mines when dangerous conditions 
are found. 

Aircraft manufacturers are likely to 
woid any big strikes, although several 
cases have been piled up at the Wage 
Stabilization Board for some time. Pay 
mereases are being given in several 
plants, through negotiations or through 
action by the WSB. 
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RUST! . 


RUST-OLEUM | 


The Practical Coating! Beautifies As It Protects! 


Cut your maintenance costs. Apply RUST-OLEUM 

directly over rusted surfaces without removing all !N ALL COLORS 
the rust! Just wirebrush and use sharp scrapers ALUMINUM 
to remove rust scale and loose particles, then apply AND WHITE 
by brush, dip, or spray. Costly sandblasting and 

chemical pre-cleaning are not usually required. . 
Specify RUST-OLEUM for every rustable metal sur- 
face. Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributors 
in principal cities. Sscnaan or eee fi 
| Rus Em 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ao 


2750 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


FREE SURVEY: A_ rusT-OLEUM specialist will 

gladly survey your rust problems. He’ll make 

specific tests and recommendations. No cost 

or obligation. See Sweets for complete catalog Look for this label. 
and nearest RUST-OLEUM Be sure it’s genuine 
distributor, or write a 3 RUST-OLEUM! 
for literature on / AL 
company letterhead. 4 a : 

lees eet eens Mie : - é ow erg 
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CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2750 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
Have a Qualified Representative Call 

Full Details on Free Survey 
Complete Literature 
Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 
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5 Sun Country StOPOr= Stopover 


9 additional fare 


Trans World Airlines 
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Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on TWA 
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Amothow Denison FI RST I 


Meets both PUMP and FLUID MOTOR 
needs without alterations of any kind 
. Rugged precision for 2000 psi con- 


tinuous duty . . . for either clockwise or 
counter- «clockwise operation. 


~ “Tho Finest, 


70 


' ment. 


New Vane-Type PUMP 
is also a FLUID MOTOR! 


Add first to 
Denison’s long list of new devel- 
equip- 


another important 


opments in oil hydraulic 
This precision- 
built hydraulic PUMP works 
equally well as a FLUID MOTOR 
without changing the unit itself 
in any way! A single type of unit 
meets fwo basic needs. Eight mod- 
This advanced efh- 
ciency is typical of Denison’s 
complete line of heavy-duty Hy- 
drOILic Pumps, Valves, Controls, 
Fluid Motors, and press equip- 
ment. Send today for Bulletin P-5 


efficient, 


els and sizes. 


describing Denison’s new multi- 
purpose pump/motor! 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 
1209 Dublin Rd., Columbus 16, Ohio 


DENISON 
7a 40)| wave 





We've Been Asked:_ 


ABOUT JOBS FOR 
DRAFT OBJECTORS 


What about new draft rules for cop. 
scientious objectors? 
Conscientious objectors now are to get 
a chance to work in certain types of jobs 
in place of active military service, This 
is a new treatment for those with religioys 
objections to military service, taking th 
place of civilian camps where m: uny C0; 
were required to work without pay dy. 


ing World War II. 


Can an objector work now in any 
kind of employment? 

No. The new rules, just issued by th 
White House, say that, to satisfy Sele. 
tive Service requirements, a consciep. 
tious objector must work 24 consecutive 
months in specified types of employ. 
ment. He can take a job with the U.S 
Government or with a State or locl 
government. Or he can work for a non 
profit organization conducted for the 
benefit of the general public or for the 
benefit of public health or welfare. Thus 
a job in a defense plant would not count 
for an objector. 


What about pay? 

A conscientious objector may expect the 
pay customary in the community for the 
job he takes. There is no limit on the 
amount of pay,’ but this often will be 
comparatively low because of the kind 
of job. Many objectors will be working 
on such jobs as reforestation, soil-erosion, 
flood-control and health projects; in State 
hospitals, and on hospital farms and ex- 
perimental farms. 


Can anyone avoid military service by 
saying he’s a conscientious objec- 
tor? 

No. It’s not as: easy as that. A man must 
convince his local draft board, or an ap- 
peal board, that he has actual religious 
objections to military service. It is not 
enough to have political, sociological or 
philosophical views against war. He mus 
establish that his religious belief and 
training make him an objector to militan 
service. 


Will all CO’s be required to take 
jobs? 
Not right away. Men who already have 
been classified as CO's, Class 1-0, will 
be called according to their ages. That 
means the first to be assigned to jobs 
will be the 25-vear-olds, then the 24s and 
so on. Also, some objectors already are 
deferred for other reasons—for example, 
fathers, students and essential workers 
on farms and in industry. So long as these 
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— 
Easing of Rules 


e Is a loophole being given to con- 
scientious objectors to avoid 
draft? 

e New rules allow them to take 
some jobs in place of military 
service. 

e This system replaces work camps 
used in World War II. 











——— 


deferments hold, they will not be sent to 
other jobs. 


Must a man be physically fit before 
being sent to a job? 

Yes, When the time comes for an objector 
to be called up, he will be given the 
same physical and mental examinations 
that others get before being inducted 
into military service. If he can’t pass 
these tests, he will be placed in 4-F, and 
that’s the end of it. He will not have to 
take one of the jobs. 


Can a man be sent to another town 
if there is no suitable job at home? 
Yes. He can be sent to a job in another 
community or in another State. The 
Government pays his travel expenses. 


What if a man is fired or quits his 
job? 
If aman loses his job, he can get Selec- 
tive Service help in finding another. But, 
if he quits a job before 24 months, with- 
out a good reason, he may be prosecuted 
for violation of the draft law. Conviction 
could mean up to five years in prison and 


a $10,000 fine, or both. If a worker be-. 


comes sick and can’t continue, however, 
he can get excused from further work. 


How are these jobs obtained? 

Aman gets together with his local draft 
board and tries to decide on the type of 
work he will do. If no agreement is 
reached, he can be assigned to a particu- 
lar job. State draft officials and employ- 
ment agencies will help in finding po- 
sitions. 


What check is kept on these workers? 
Their employers are’ required to report 
to Selective Service officials if the work- 
ers quit or are fired. 


Will these people get re-employment 
tights? 

No, That’s only for those who serve in 

the military forces. 


When will the program begin? 

The first conscientious objectors prob- 
ably will be called on by their local 
boards to take jobs by the end of March. 
But it will be some time before all of 
the 8,215 men now listed as 1-O’s will 
be notified about civilian jobs. 
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SHORT ON MATERIALS ? 


Acme-Gridley Automatics can help you guard your 
available stock to get maximum usable production 


Two basic and exclusive advantages, built into ev ery Acme-Gridley 
Multiple Spindle Automatic, will help you stretch your supply of 


scarce Ma terials. 


One is the simple, close-coupled direct cam action and fewer link- 
I I 
ages. This means fewer machine parts to wear, less chance of 
production lots turning out progressively under size (scrap) as the 
run continues. And again, fewer parts‘mean fewer adjustments, 
fewer chances for human errors. You can count on more good pieces 
g } 


in the pan at the end of the day. 


Another Acme-Gridley advantage is its rugged, vibration-free frame 
construction—a solid foundation for sustained accuracy. You can 


machine to closer tolerances. 


Result? More usable production per pound of raw material. 
May we show you how your plant can benefit from this more 


efficient metal turning? 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics — more than 45,000 machines built 











THE 


ACME-GRIDLEY 
N ATI 0 N A L A ¢ M E BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
built in 1,4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, 


Cc oO M PA N Y maintain accuracy at the highest 


spindle speeds and fastest feeds 
170 EAST 131st STREET + « » CLEVELAND 8 + OHIO modern cutting tools can withstand. j 
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100 SOUND STOCKS 


for Income and Profit 


Announcing UNITED’S 1952 
list of recommended issues 


A NEW Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised List of 
Recommended Common Stocks for 1952 is just off the press. It 
is broadly diversified as to industry. Selections range from high quality 
stocks for safety and income to lower-priced speculative issues for 
high percentage gains. These stocks are all dividend payers, and in- 
clude issues with long dividend records, currently yielding 7% to 8%. 
You will find the following issues of special interest: 


@ Attractive Stocks priced below 20 

@ Quality Growth Stocks; yields to 6.7% 
@ Speculative new-product Growth Stocks 
@ Steady Earners; yields up to 8% 


May we send you this valuable Report as an example of the helpful infor- 
mation found in UNITED'S Weekly Reports on Business and Investments. 


This 100-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 
are backed by 32 | Name... 
years experience in | Address . = 
counselling inves- | 

tors. They are used | 

by more investors 
now than any other 
investment service. 


; 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Moving 40CHL ? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 
© 


this up-to-the-minute news magazine. Help us to 


keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 


by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 


time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 


dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 


should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT «35 rarcer ave, oavton’ 1, on10 


DIVIDENDS 


PAID ON YOUR SAVINGS 


PAID FOR THE PAST 17 YEARS 
BY A FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Current Dividend 1 

being paid by an 3; 
Insured Association 

By placing a minimum and equal investment de- 

posit of $3000 in each of the above associations your 

average current vield would be 3°44. Other com- 

binations require less funds. Minimum placement 


of $500 or more can be made without combination | 
offer in 346% or 3% Associations. Each account | 


insured up to $10,000. Our Service Is Free. 
Ask for Confidential Report =143 
INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 
Dept. B S3 State St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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YOu CAN SEAL 
\T BEST WITH 
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AFETEX 
Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE SW 

CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, WIS. 
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News-Lines 





YOU CAN wait until March 17 » 
file your income tax return {y 
1951. The Commissioner of Intema 
Revenue announces that, since March 15 
falls on a Saturday this year, all tax te. 
turns due then will be considered as file 
on time if received on March 17 or post. 
marked before midnight of that date, 


YOU CAN use considerable discre. 

tion in working out a pension plan 
fer your employes. The Wage Stabiliz. 
tion Board issues a regulation that puts, 
minimum of restraint on employers jy 
setting up plans for pensions and ¢e. 
ferred profit-sharing plans for employes, 
Employers must make reports about such 
plans directly to WSB in Washington, o 
forms soon to be issued. 


YOU CAN buy up to $100 worth of 

general-purpose (GR-S) synthetic 
rubber for export without getting an ex. 
port license from the Office of Intema. 
tional Trade. The National Production 
Authority amends its rubber order to 
permit such purchases of small amounts 
of the rubber without requiring export 
licenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a _ cofton-textile 
manufacturer, take into account cer- 
tain fringe labor costs when figuring 
your ceiling prices. The Office of Price 
Stabilization lists the labor costs that can 
be considered, including paid vacations 
and holidays, contributions to health, wel: 
fare and insurance plans, pension contti- 
butions for current work and Social Se- 
curity contributions and payments under 
federal and State unemployment laws. 


* * - 


YOU CAN, as manager of a co-op: 

erative, probably wait until May b 
to send in information returns called for 
by the Revenue Act of 1951, The Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue releases pro 
posed regulations to govern the filing ot 
information reports on 1951 patronage 
dividends, refunds and rebates by © 
operatives. The filing date is tentatively 
put at May 15. 


x x x 


YOU CAN, as an employer, pay !0t 

overtime worked by your foremen, 
supervisors, professional engineers and 
certain other groups of workers subject 
to control of the Salary Stabilization 
Board. The Board publishes a regulation 
explaining its policy on overtime pay 
ments to such employes for regularly ex- 
tended work weeks. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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what you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


9 YOU CAN follow a simpler method 

in reporting to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board where an association or group 
of employers is covered by a single 
health and welfare plan. The Board 
gives these groups an alternative method 
of reporting on new or improved plans 
iy sending a single statement to WSB. 
The new or revised plans will not go into 
fect until approved by the Board. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for an early 
end of Government controls over 
sheet steel. The National Production 
Authority says that there is no plan to 
drop these controls at this time even 
though sheet steel is now in better sup- 
ply. Spokesmen for the agency add, how- 
ever, that users will be given additional 
allotments of this steel when possible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay 

a transportation tax on the amount 
that you pay to your employes for load- 
ing on a truck lumber from your mill's 
reserve pile, moving it a short distance to 
arailroad car and loading the lumber on 
the car, where the entire operation takes 
place on the premises of your mill. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that pay- 
ments made to employes under these cir- 
cumstances are not subject to the trans- 
portation tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge above specif- 

ie dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for 
Douglas fir and ponderosa pine poles 
and pilings and several other types of 
logs produced in the West Coast area. 
The Office of Price Stabilization places 
the ceilings on standard dimensions of 
these timbers. The new ceilings in gen- 
eal are higher, to encourage greater 
production. 


* x * 


YOU CANNOT safely disregard 

trade-practice rules just issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the pearl, 
cultured pearl and imitation pearl in- 
dustry, The rules, effective March 17, 
cover misrepresentation and deception in 
general and misuse of the terms for the 
various types of pearls. Pricing practices 
ilo are given attention. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
teler interested readers to sources of this 

i¢ material. 
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Your Santa Fe m 
freight going. Let 
freight operations 


an knows how to get your 
him put the vast Santa Fe 
to work for you. It’s easy— 


just call the Santa Fe office nearest you! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines Chicago, Illinois 
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And there are other Shaw-Walker 
chairs, desks, Fire-Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leafand payroll equipment 
—everything for the office except 
machines—each “‘time-engineered”’ 
for the needs of every job and worker. 


INE TO FIVE is a breeze for 
this young executive—with 
never a letdown in between. Why? 

One reason is that his chair works 
with him, keeps his body ‘“‘at ease,”’ 
his mind at “‘attention’’ all day, helps 
him to make full use of time, the most 
critical factor in business today. 

Shaw-Walker has specially “‘time- 
engineered’ correct, back-supporting 
chairs for all manner of office work. 
Solid, handsome chairs that mean 
more comfort every working minute 
—more work accomplished each 
working hour. 

Only after fifty years of active ex- 
perience and scientific research could 
Shaw-Walker bring you chairs such 
as these. There’s a lifetime of com- 
fort and wear built into every one. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 





Arm and shoulder comfort. 


Seat correctly sloped, 
front to back. 


Body contact only with 
pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. 





Convex-curve back 
support...lets spine 


sae relax without slumping. 


Correct height and shape 
to assure leg comfort... 
freedom from tension. 








y FREE 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi 


ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 7, Michigan. 





SGHAW-WALKER 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The materials-supply situation is easing up all along the line. 

Steel supply is rapidly becoming adequate for almost all purposes. An end 
to steel controls is seen as quite possible before the year is ended. 

Rubber shortage is recognized officially as being at an end. 

Lead Supply is adequate and controls over this metal are being eased. 

Aluminum supply is increasing at a fairly rapid clip. 

Copper remains as the only major metal that still is scarce. 














Effects of a growing supply of metals already are becoming apparent. 

More structural steel is being made available for 646 community projects in 
all parts of the country. Cost is estimated at 200 million dollars. 

Projects include churches, police stations, orphanages, clubhouses. 

Steel allotments also are being made to complete 186 commercial buildings. 
These include office buildings, filling stations, stores, etc. 

A 10 per cent boost in steel allotments for manufacturers of civilian goods 
during the current quarter, ending March 31, also is being made. This increase 
affects 110 items, including refrigerators, metal furniture, stoves, home 
freezers, portable lamps, automobile trailers, clocks. 

Manufacturers are permitted to get this steel if it will not require any 
additional use of copper and aluminum in the same three months. 

















Automobile industry also may be allowed to make more passenger cars. 

Cut_ in car output ordered for the April-June period is under review. 

Auto industry has been asked how much material is needed for 1 million. 

Chances are that the cut ordered for the second quarter by ‘the National 
Production Authority will not be applied to autos. 











What's happening is: (1) Defense production is still lagging, eating up 
less material, and is being stretched out, and (2) materials production is on 
the increase. There is even a chance of getting more copper from abroad. 


Price controls, too, are likely to be relaxed before many months. 

New price law being considered by Senate Banking Committee proposes an 
"automatic shift" for price controls. Basic idea is to suspend controls on 
prices when they drop below ceilings, restore controls when ceilings are hit. 

Actual prices on a number of items, ranging from food to appliances, now 
are below official ceilings. They make Government regulations seem useless. 

It still is not certain that Congress will direct by law an easing of price 
controls, but you can be sure that. they will not be tightened. Office of Price 
Stabilization is not to be given additional authority. 




















Merchants who complain about trade volume actually are not doing badly. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Retail-sales figures do not stack up very well when compared with a year 
ago, but at that time merchants were in the midst of a scare-buying spree. 

Sales trend actually was upward in January, according to estimates of the 
Commerce Department. On a seasonal basis, sales were 2 per cent above December, 

Most types of retail stores shared in the sales advance. Only groups that 
failed to show a sales gain, after seasonal adjustment, were drugstores and gen- 
eral-merchandise establishments. They were off about 3 per cent. 











To show you in more detail how stores are faring on sales: 

Auto dealers scored a January gain of 4 per cent, seasonally adjusted. 
Hardware stores and building-material dealers gained 8 per cent. 

Furniture stores chalked up an advance of more than 2 per cent. 

Jewelry stores gained more than 5 per cent, seasonal factors considered. 
Stores dealing primarily in durable products--hard goods--showed an average 














sales gain of almost 5 per cent from December to January. 
Clothing stores, which have had dragging sales, showed a seasonal gain in 
January of 4 per cent. That was due to heavy sales promotion. 
Food stores and restaurants advanced slightly in January sales volume. 
Filling stations, considering the season, about held their own. 











Figures on bank loans continue to reflect the shift to defense work. 

Loans to metal-products companies rose by 38 million dollars in the week 
ended February 20, and were 1.5 billion dollars higher than last June 27. 

Petroleum companies and related firms increased loans by 47 million dol- 
lars, and were 413 million higher on February 20 than on June 27. 

Textile, apparel and leather firms also increased their loans during the 
week--by 2 million. The trend has been downward in these fields. 











Decreases in business loans are reported for food, liquor and tobacco com- 
panies, wholesale and retail merchants, commodity dealers, sales-finance compa- 
nies, construction companies, public utilities and railroads. 

Altogether, business loans advanced only 4 million dollars for the week. 
Defense and defense-Supporting industries are borrowing more, others much less. 





Financing requirements for U.S. corporations, however, are much higher. 

Corporations last year floated 5.7 billion dollars' worth of securities to 
finance expansion, maintain working capital and inventories. . 

Bond issues amounted to 3.5 billions, against 2 billions in 1950. 

Stock issues aggregated 2.2 billions, against 1.7 billions for 1950. 

Retained earnings played a smaller role in financing, declining from 12.9 
billion dollars in 1950 to 7.8 billion dollars in 195l. 

The bulk of new financing went for plant and equipment, which had record 
expansion. Further expansion is planned for the current year. 














Expense accounts taken as business deductions for tax purposes are to be 
carefully scrutinized by Government tax collectors under orders from the top. 

To be watched particularly are travel and entertainment outlays, special 
expense accounts for executives and allowances for personal living. F 

Also on the list are excessive outlays for advertising and research. 

Internal Revenue Bureau cautions that experience gained in flush years will 
enable agents to distinguish between reasonable and unreasonable expenses. 
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Don’t make a move until you... 
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Before you select a site for your new factory, brief yourself on one of the most 
progressive, soundly-growing industrial regions of the country. This color- . 
illustrated booklet explains IN GENERAL the manufacturing advantages you'll . 
find here, under such headings as — 


« Strategic Location e Dependable Rail Service e Things Money Can’t Buy Piedmont Region 

¢ Mineral Wealth e Port of Norfolk—Gateway e Coastal Region Coal Field Region 

¢ Bituminous Coal For to World Markets e The Great Valley of Ohio River Valley 
Power & Processing ~ Room to Grow! Virginia Scioto River Valley 


After you’ve seen the general industrial advantages recorded in Industrial 
Opportunities In The Land of Plenty, let the Norfolk and Western tell you about 
the SPECIFIC advantages this great region offers for your business. 


Write the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Drawer U-504, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. This department, staffed with 
plant location specialists who speak your language, has served manu- 
facturers for over a half-century. Their service is yours... promptly, 
reliably and in confidence. 


Norpotk... Wester. 


% The six great states served by the Norfolk and Western Railway — 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 








LAND OF PLENTY 




















Industrial activity, on a plateau since 
August, is likely to gain strength in 
coming months as the output of metals 
rises and flows into the production of 
civilian and military goods. 

The level of activity, measured by the 
Federal Reserve index, rose to 219 
in January, a slight gain over Decem- 
ber. It was 10 per cent above June, 
1950, last month before start of the 
Korean war, but 1 per cent below Jan- 
uary, 1951. 

Backbone of the defense boom has 
been supplied by the metal and metal- 
working industries. Their expansion 
over the last year has offset most of 
the drop in soft goods and building 
materials. Details follow: 

Per cent change 


from Jan. 1951 
to Jan. 1952 


Industrial production 
Factory output 

Durable goods 
Iron and steel 
Machinery 
Transp. equipment 
Nonferrous metals 
Lumber 
Stone, clay, glass 

Nondurable goods 
Textiles and products 
Leather and products 
Mfd. food products 
Alcoholic bev’s 
Tobacco prod’s 
Paper & prod’s 
Pet. & coal prod’s 
Chemical prod’s 
Rubber prod’s 

Minerals 


CSCWwWRN OK CLCTS 


Metalworking industries look forward 
to steady employment gains at least 
through March, according to a new 
official survey. That is in spite of 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


r—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








sharp cuts by the Government in met- 
als allotted for consumer goods. Many 
companies have shifted workers to de- 
fense output, others are stretching 
supplies of scarce metals by substitu- 
tions and economies in use. These in- 
dustries account for a quarter of all 
industria] output. 

Metals output is rising steadily. Steel 
mills, now turning out steel ingots at 
the rate of 109 million tons per year, 
plan to build capacity up to 120 mil- 





Drop in Prices 
Of Basic Commodities 





Source: BLS © 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


lion tons by the end of next year. 
Aluminum output is to climb rapidly 
late this year and by mid-1953 should 
be 70 per cent above 1951. 

Sheet steel is soon to be allocated more 
liberally to industries that can use it 
to expand output without also using 


GAONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


| 


more copper and aluminum. Ouiy; 
of goods like agricultural machine 
and metal containers should rise, 

Slack in demand for structural ste¢| ; 
any develops, will be taken up by lay 
er allocations to users now denis 
enough for their needs. 

Auto output promises to rise this ye, 
and next. The Government will pn} 
ably allot enough copper and aluni 
num to produce 1 million cars in 
second quarter and 1.1 million cars; 
the third quarter. Mhitial second-qua. 
ter allotments were enough for oy} 
800,000. 

Demand for new autos is being {i 
by the scrapping of prewar model; 
a fast rate. The industry estimates thy 
demand this year will exceed outp: 
by a wide margin, assuring a cam. 
over of demand into next year. 

Inflation, meanwhile, has died dow 

Basic-commodity prices, as the ty 
chart shows, have been falling stead. 
ly and are now only 17 per cent abo 
June, 1950. A year ago they were 4 
per cent above June, 1950. 

The cost of living failed to rise in th 
month ended January 15. Previous| 
it had gone up for four: straight 
months. 

Inventories at department stores 
main a bit larger than a year ago inte 
lation to sales. Stocks of househli 
appliances and men’s clothing ae 
especially heavy. 

An expansion of total industrial acti 
ity is likely this year, and it probabl 
will include gains in soft goods « 
well as metals and metal product 
There is no sign now that it will k 
accompanied by any broad rise i 
prices. 


INDICATORS * (weeKty 


JAN, FER. MARCH APRIL 


© 1952. By U.S News Pub, Corp 
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bore Napoleon chose Courvoisier — and 
re 4 down through history Courvoisier has 
al been the choice of those who could 
oe command the finest. It is the tradition- 


aight ally correct cognac — unchanging in 
quality —matchless in flavour and aroma. 


re * Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
“e registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N. Y. © Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 

























Where the butcher knows the baker— 
Where housewives pass household hints 
from porch to porch—It’s good marketing 
for an advertiser to get his own roots deep 
down into this rich sub-soil. 


Every month The American Magazine’s 
unique and wholesome Family Service 
segregates for advertisers more than 214 
million solid American families who— 
geographically or psychologically—live in 
Hometown America. 


Because it serves them, because it reflects 








REAL ES 


INSURANCE 





The roots grow (loop in Hometown America 


their ideals, because it has faith in them, 
these Hometown families make The 
American Magazine their best-liked, 
most-trusted publication. 


And note: that Hometown America is 
the wholesaler’s best market—that The 
American reaches more than 214 million 
families, 2% bigger, 9% younger, with 
incomes 38% higher than the U. S. aver- 
age — that therefore, in The American 
Magazine, your advertising costs less 
because it lives longer and grows deeper. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 







The Family Sowiee magagine 


fee Lhomiloun Cmercy 


‘ 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 0 Fifth aan New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 
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If you get into tax trouble, 
you're likely to find this: 

Agents, more and more, are 
gun-shy, fear scandal, take no 
chances on being accused of do- 
ing a taxpayer a favor. 

Tax cases, if at all doubtful, 
are decided for the Government. 

Whole tax system is getting 
out of joint. Cases are backing 
yp, eventually will spill over into 
the courts, already jammed. 


The tax machinery of the Federal 
Government is in trouble. 

Taxpayers, more and more, are finding 
it difficult, if not impossible, to settle tax 
disputes with agents of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

From all over the country come re- 
ports that tax offices, operating in an at- 
mosphere charged with reports of scan- 
dal and censure, are backing away from 
the old system of give and take in deal- 
ing with tax controversies. 

Where there is doubt, either as to 
facts or law, the increasing tendency is 
to resolve it in the Government’s favor. 
How the taxpayer feels about it is not 
is important as it once was. 
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laxpayer’s New Headache: 
No Give and Take at BIR 


The problem, in time, is likely to spill 
over into the federal courts, which al- 
ready have the heaviest dockets of tax 
cases in history. 

The attitude of extreme caution in 
tax offices is developing as one of the by- 
products of current congressional investi- 
gations that have turned up widespread 
instances of fraud and corruption among 
tax agents and officials. 

Tax lawyers and accountants are dis- 
turbed by what some describe as an in- 
clination on the part of agents to “pass 
the buck’—either to higher authority in 
BIR or to the courts. 

Scandal-shy agents simply decline 
to do anything that might appear to con- 
stitute a favor to the taxpayer. That is 
the reaction to incidents in which tax 
officials have been fired, and in some 
casés indicted, for accepting money un- 
der the table from taxpayers. 

As one leading tax lawyer put it: 
“There seems to be a tendency now to 
forget that the revenue offices have a 
double duty—first to protect the Gov- 
ernment, second to protect the citizen. 
The second duty is, or should be, just as 
important as the first.” 

In some instances, agents are reported 
to be backing away from making deci- 
sions at all in any cases that go beyond 
mere routine. 

One lawyer reported that a tax dis- 
pute between one of his clients and the 
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TAXPAYING TIME 
. . . it pays to preserve records 








NOW Available 
the New 


MOBILIFT 
3500 Pounder 
Fev Malic DRIVE 
Fork Lift Truck 


















Illustrated: 


STAND-UP MODEL 
“H-W" — 3,500-lb. 
cap. on 15” load 
center. Mast Ht. 83” 
(Free Lift 56”; Lift 
Ht. 108”; Mast Ht. 
136”). Outside turn- 
ing radius 637/,”; in- 
side turning radius 
Zero. Also available 
with std. 63” Mast. 


MODEL “H”’ 3,000- 
a Ib. cap. available 
joe with 63” and 83” 














Created to meet a demand! 


This is the new model that MOBILIFT en- 
gineers developed to meet specific needs in all 
types of industry to help speed production 
and cut handling costs. 

Not a single MOBILIFT maneuverability 
feature found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this versatile model. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS 
Push-Pull levers— No gears to shift. 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT. 
Unobstructed view between uprights. 


@ MOBILIFT AIR-COOLED 3-CYL. ENGINE. 
— WRITE TODAY 


mi / for complete specifications 
- on this new ‘“‘H”’ series. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S.E. MAIN * PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


CHICAGO + E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
ATLANTA + BERKELEY + DALLAS 








Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


Please send a free copy of the March 7, 1952-issue 
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. . . Agents not giving 
an inch fo taxpayers 


Government was set down for a Confer. 
ence at a revenue office just two yy, 
after President Truman fired T, Lam» 
Caudle as head of the Justice Depay, 
ment’s Tax Division. The purpose of thy 
meeting was to work out a settlement, » 
a basis that would be satisfactory ; 
both the Government and the taxpavey 
But the revenue agent wouldn't taj 

“We finally gave up and left,” gai 
the lawyer. “It was like having no op. 
ference at all.” 

In other instances, agents are reportel 
going to extremes in following the |, 
or instructions, deliberately avoiding gj. 
ing an inch to the taxpayer. ‘ 

There are stories of agents having di. 
allowed deductions for small contrib. 
tions to charity on the ground that th 
taxpayer, since he made the gift in cas} 
had no canceled check or other record t 
prove how much he gave. When thi 
happens, the ordinary taxpayer is stuck 
because the amount involved is less tha 
it would cost to take his case to the courts 

There are accounts, too, of reveny 
offices that, all of a sudden, have started 
bearing down on declarations of est: 
mated tax by individuals. 

In the past, it has been BIR policy t 
take a reasonable attitude on the amout 
shown in taxpayers’ declarations, and ty 
assess penalties only in cases of flagrant 
or wide understatement of the estimated 
tax. The theory has been that checking 
declarations is not worth much of a 
expenditure in agents’ time, since the 
Government gets its money in the long 
run anyway. 

One taxpayer was told by a revenue 
agent that he was subject to penalty for 
failing to pay tax in quarterly instal: 
ments during the year on some extra it- 
come that he expected to receive ina 
lump at the end of the year. To thi 
agent, it was not an adequate defense 
that the taxpayer did not know how 
much he would get or that he was it 
no position to pay tax on money he hai 
not yet received. That strict interpreti- 
tion of the pay-as-you-go system repit: 
sents a sharp departure from previow 
policy of the Bureau. 

A tax lawyer who has been running 
up against situations of this kind wams 
that such a “bureaucratic attitude” on the 
part of revenue agents could have set: 
ous consequences. 

“We have a self-assessing tax system 
in this country,” he said. “It will work 
only as long as taxpayers have confidence 
that they can get justice. The system 
will be undermined by destroying thi! 
confidence.” 

Government officials are increasing! 
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AN INDUSTRY STORY WITH PROFIT POTENTIAL FOR YOU 


Middle South 
Pulp and Paper Industry 
is 32% in Five Years 








This is pulpwood starting on a varied career. 
The result will be bags, boxes, paper, textiles, 
plastics—or any of a host of products the expand- 
ing pulp and paper industry turns out from fast- 
growing Middle South forests. 


Through new product development, forest con- 
servation programs and plant improvements, the 
Middle South pulp and paper industry steadily 
adds to the area’s economic progress. Today, this 
industry employs 26 thousand people in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, with a yearly payroll 
of $87 million; spends another $300 million for 
goods and services. 


Now the pulp and paper industry has an extra 
boost for all Middle South businesses. After a 
32% capacity expansion in the past 5 years, 
another $42 million in new plants are under con- 
struction—and more are planned. Right now one 
Middle South plant produces over 13% of all 
U. S. rayon pulp, and this share will jump to 25% 
after current expansion. 





Like men of the pulp and paper industry— 
whose confidence in the future of the Middle South 
is so well proven—you will find a combination of 
economic advantages in this three-state region. 
Outstanding are: growing markets, excellent trans- 
portation, varied agricultural and mineral raw 
materials, dependable low-cost power and natural 
gas, mild climate, friendly people, and the world 
port of New Orleans. 

Write for specific data. Your company, too, 
can profit from plant or distribution facilities in 


the Middle South. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office: 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, 
New Orleans, La., or any of these business-managed, 
tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Jackson 5, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans 9, La. 





One girl with a Davidson 
will fold: 

500 statements in 5 minutes... 
1000 form letters in 9 minutes . 
6000 stapled forms in 60 minutes 


That’s why you'll save plenty even tho 
you have very little folding work . . . 
why your Davidson will quickly pay for 
itself even tho you use it but one day a 
month. Any girl can operate it. Easily 
adjusted for various folds. Handles light 
and heavy poper up to 10” x 14”. Want 
details? Write today for free booklet. 


Davidson 


FOLDING 
MACHINE 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1052-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 

~ Bh a ter b Eb Bless: a 





Nearly ali subscribers to this maga- 
zine buy voluntarily. No salesmen 
call on them. They send in their 
checks regularly. 

This point has real significance for 
advertisers because they know that 
such highly voluntary subscription 
methods mean interested readers. 


U.S. News & World Report 
idvertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 


The ss Company | 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of 

stockholders will be held 

on Wednesday, April 16, 

1952, at 11:00 o'clock A.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 18, 1952, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed 

The Borden Company 
DOUGLAS T. ORTON, Secretary 
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. . . Courts are upset 
over jammed dockets 


concerned about the same problem. One 
made the point that the BIR cannot af- 
ford to send the taxpaver away with the 
feeling that the Government has taken 
unfair advantage of him, because -it will 
be only human for the taxpayer, under 
such circumstances, to take advantage of 
the Government the first time he gets a 
chance. 

John B. Dunlap, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, is reported to be trying 
to reassure his agents, to get the point 
over that neither the Bureau nor the 
congressional investigators ever intended 
to question reasonable settlements with 
taxpayers. 

The federal courts, in particular, 
are upset over the way things are going. 
Judges, with tax dockets already jammed, 
fear that agents’ reluctance to settle with 
taxpayers will mean a still greater load 
for the courts. 

One official declared that any substan- 
tial increase in the burden of cases 
would strain the U.S. Tax Court, headed 
by Chief Judge John W. Kern, almost to 
the breaking point. 

That Court, the principal tribunal for 
first hearing of federal tax cases, has 
stepped up its output of decisions, yet it 
is falling further and further behind on 
its docket. 

As recently as 1946, the Tax Court 
Was receiving cases at a rate of about 
3,000 a vear. The rate now is up to 6,000 
a vear, and is still growing. 

Today there are 10,000 cases on the 
docket of the Tax Court. In 1946, there 
were 5,500. 

Lawyers report that it takes anywhere 
from 18 months to two years to get a 
case decided by the Tax Court. A case 
that is carried all the way through—first 
through the Tax Court, then the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and finally the Su- 
preme Court—takes three to five years, 
often longer. 

That’s the situation now, and the ef- 
fect of agents’ shying away from settle- 
ments has not yet shown up in the form 
of an increased load for the courts. 

The new burden for the courts, if 
and when it comes, could be tremen- 
dous. It is estimated that, under normal 
conditions, there are more than 500,000 
tax controversies a year between the 
Government and taxpayers. 

Until now, all but a few thousand of 
these cases have been settled outside the 
courts. 

Hereafter, with many revenue agents 
inclining toward deciding all doubtful 
cases in favor of the Government, there 
could be a sharp increase, both in the 
number of controversies arising within 





‘lt pays to 


lef nA. “ 


do’ business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State keeps New York busi- 
nessmen informed on current 
Federal purchasing needs? New 
York State screens notices of 
Federal procurement opportu- 
nities and circulates procure- 
ment information to appropri- 
ate firms within the State. A 
New York State location al- 
ways offers advan- 
tages. For booklet ‘‘Industrial 


” 


‘extra’ 


Location Services,”’ write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 195, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, N. Y. 














Amazed by Products al 
British Industries Fair 


“I was amazed at the number of product 
displayed at the BIF that hold so much 
promise to American businessmen, ” said 
Mr. Cherne, Executive Director of the Re 
search Institute of America. “There af % 
many items of value to our domestic matic 
that only a personal visit is adequate.” 
The 1952 Brilish Industries Fair is held 
London and Birmingham, May 5-16. For 
complete details, write or phone the nears 
British Consulate, or; Commercial Depatt 
ment, British Embassy, Washington 5, D.C 
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... Some tax lawyers 
ait for furor to pass 


» Bureau and in the number of cases 
vetting into the courts. 

Some tax lawyers and accountants be- 
ve that the whole difficulty will blow 
er in time, once the round of investiga- 
ons, dismissals and prosecutions comes 
'B) an end. Agents then, so the thinking 
\Bioes, will get over their fright and start 
Healing with taxpayers in a more normal 
yay. 

In the meantime, there may be a de- 
ied slowdown in the rate at which 
he Bureau handles tax cases. Many 
ents, fearing criticism, are tending to 
dd back on decisions. Some lawyers 
bd accountants, too, report that they 
re deliberately delaying their clients’ 
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—Barrow in the Jersey City Journal 
‘HEY! NOT SO FAST!’ 
This year, BIR is bearing down 


lx cases, hoping that the atmosphere in 
he Bureau will improve. 

How long that will take is anybody’s 
wiess. The investigations in Congress 
we still going strong, and may be for a 
hng time yet. ; 

As for the taxpayer, his best bet 
Sto play it as safe as possible until the 
lor is over. By the time revenue agents 
get around to examining 1951 tax re- 
tums and 1952 declarations, both due 
this month, the air may have cleared. 
but there is no assurance of that at this 
point, 

Meanwhile, the tax returns that come 
in the Bureau’s nation-wide spot 
theck may be in for a rough going over. 
Tobe on the safe side, taxpayers should 
beserve records that bear on their in- 
‘mes and deductions. They may be 
tilled upon to prove their figures. 
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The Price of Success 


What is it that brings one man success in life, and mediocrity 
or failure to his brother? It can’t be mental capacity. There is 
not the difference in our mentalities that is indicated by the 
difference in performance. 


The answer is, some men succeed because they cheerfully. pay 
the price of success while others, though they claim ambition: 
and a desire to succeed, are unwilling to pay that price. 


The Price of Success is— 


To use all your courage to force yourself to concentrate on the problem in 
hand; to think of it deeply and constantly; to study it from all angles, and to 
‘plan ahead. 

To have a high and sustained determination to achieve what you plan to 
accomplish, not only when conditions are favorable to its accomplishment, but 
in spite of ali adverse circumstances which may arise. 

To refuse to believe that there are any circumstances sufficiently strong to 
defeat you in the accomplishment of your purpose. 

Hard? Of course. That’s why so many men never reach for success, yield 
instead to the siren call of the rut and remain on the beaten paths that are for 
beaten men. Nothing of note has ever been achieved without constant endeavor, 
some pain and ceaseless application of the lash of ambition. 

That’s the price of success. Every man should ask himself: Am I willing to 
endure the pain of this struggle for the rewards and the glory that go 
with achievement? Or shall I accept the uneasy and inadequate con- 
tentment that comes with mediocrity? 

If you are willing to pay the price of success, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
can help you chart your course and supply the knowledge of business funda- 
mentals that is necessary for well-rounded executive competence. 

Since 1909 more than 430,000 men have benefitted by the Institute’s Modern 
Business Course and Service, including many of the nation’s foremost business- 
men and industrialists. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story is summed up in a 64-page booklet— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” A copy is offered, without cost, to anyone 
who is interested. Every business head and ambitious employee within his organiza- 
tion will want to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 812, 71 West 23rd Street © New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 812, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.’’ 
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~The Rubber 
Planter 


Unsung hero of a four-year-old , 
HOT war against Communism in 
Malaya, maintains an Outpost of | 1 


Freedom in Southeast Asia 


THE STRANGEST WAR in the 


world is being fought with increasing 


—[—_ as =" Oot 


ferocity in Malaya. Thousands of Red 
bandits hide in the jungle, make daily 
hit-and-run attacks on the rubber plantations, 
After four years, the Red strategy is plain- 
kill the planters, strike fear into the 
rubber workers, disrupt rubber production 
by tree slashing. The aim is to wreck the 
rubber-dependent economy of strategic Malaya, 
and to deprive America and other free nations } 
of one of the world’s most vital commodities 
— natural rubber. One of the reasons this plaa 





has not worked is the Malayan rubber grower. 
He has refused to be licked. He has produced 
near-record tonnages of natural rubber for 

our strategic stockpile. He holds a front line in | 
the FIGHT for FREEDOM. | 


Published by the 


Natural Rubber 
Bureau 


1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


to promote greater understanding in America | 
of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast | 
Asia — the Malayan rubber grower. Write for /““s 
free booklet —‘‘Natural Rubber and You.” 
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HAR) Business Around the World 


| LONDON @ BUENOS AIRES @ RIO DE JANEIRO ® TOKYO 


C 








>> Winston Churchill's plans for dealing with British economic difficulties 
are coming into clearer focus. British budget message is the key. 

British problem is plain enough. Huge trade deficit must be narrowed by 
cutting imports and expanding exports. At the same time, the pace of British 
rearming must be stepped up. These moves are under way already. 

Result in the next 12 months: Some 2.25 billion dollars' worth of goods 
P must be diverted from civilian use to exports and arming. If inflation isn't 

to run riot, consumption and spending power of the British people must be cut. 
| That's the job of the new budget. Capital investment in plant and equip- 
ment will be cut. Consumer purchasing power will be curbed by somewhat higher 
prices for subsidized food and for health services. Taxes will be somewhat 
higher, too. Budget will aim at holding down expenses and raising revenues. 
Idea is to create a surplus, so that, net, the Government takes money out of the 
hands of the people. It's an orthodox budget policy to combat inflation. 

It's of a piece with the orthodox financial measures taken since 
Churchill came into power. Credit expansion is slowed by increasing the 
interest rate. Banks are told to be very careful in their loan policies. 
Stiffer terms are used to curb installment buying. 

Crisis forces Churchill to use Government controls like these. But where 
easing of controls is at all possible, Churchill moves in that direction. 

Slight easing of restrictions on dealing in foreign exchange shows that. 
Also, the Government is getting out of bulk buying where possible, restoring 
business to the London commodity exchanges. In Short, Churchill is calling for 
belt tightening generally, but is willing to give leeway where he can. 












































>> Like Britain, Argentina is in a bad spot. And some of the same remedies 
| are being tried. Austerity is now the Peron battle cry--of necessity. 
Argentina, for different reasons, has the same foreign-trade difficulties 
as Britain. Imports are far outstripping exports. As a result, foreign- 
exchange holdings are shrinking. In fact, they dropped 30 per cent last year. 
Things have come to such a pass that President Juan D. Peron can no longer 
ignore them. Exports must be increased and imports cut. 
Two meatless days a week are decreed for Argentines, the world's largest 
meat eaters. This, it is hoped, will allow meat exports to be expanded. 
Export prices for hides are cut deeply to stimulate sales. Wool, cheese, 











Casein and butter exports are to be promoted by preferential exchange rates. 
Trouble is, exportable supplies of main exports such as meat and grain are 
limited. Successive droughts have cut herds and crops. Also, ranchers and 
farmers are squeezed and discouraged by Government price policies and controls. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Imports have been slanted toward industrial products. Licenses for import. 
ing farm equipment and supplies have been hard to obtain. Whole emphasis of 
Peron has been on pampering industrial workers and on premature schemes for 
building new industries. Yet Argentina's main wealth and export possibilities 
are in agricultural products. Argentina must export or die. 

Now, at last, Peron sees that prices paid to farmers must be raised and 
bigger imports of tractors and other farm machinery must be allowed. 














>> But it's a question whether Peron isn't too late..... 

His Government is in a bad way financially. Food subsidies, especially on 
meat and bread, must now be cut. Taxes, up 50 per cent since 1950, must be 
raised. Deficits, continued for years, are pumping money into circulation. 
Gold and hard-money backing for the currency are down to dangerously low levels, 

Prices are skyrocketing. Peron preaches price-and-wage controls and then 
offers higher wages to his beloved industrial workers. 

Banks are crammed with loans. Still, credit needs of farmers and indus- 
try are very heavy. There is a credit famine. 

Industrial activity is wavering. Cutback in industrial imports spells 
more trouble ahead. Industrial earnings are drained by high taxes. 

It's hard to see a Single blue streak in the Argentine skies. 




















>> Neighbors--especially Brazil--are affected by Argentine troubles..... 

For the first time in history, Argentina is not exporting wheat. The crop 
is so short that Argentina is inquiring about Rumanian and Canadian wheat. 

Brazil for years has bought a great deal of Argentine wheat. But 
now Brazil, forced to turn elsewhere, is buying U.S. wheat. 

This necessity, plus recklessly heavy imports of U.S. automobiles and other 
goods, has depleted Brazil's holdings of dollars. It's noticeable that 
Brazilians are slowing down in their payments on bills owed American exporters. 

Drought conditions and port and warehouse congestion in Brazil are other 
disturbing factors in the picture. 

This is the economic background to President Getulio Vargas's recent decree 
limiting the amount foreign investors may remit abroad in the way of profits, 
dividends and interest. This decree is not likely to be applied too rigorously 
once Brazil's dollar stringency is past. Basic demand for main Brazilian ex- 
ports, such as coffee, cotton and cocoa, is strong. Speculative excesses, 
fancy spending, luxury imports get Brazil in periodic jams of this sort. 























>> Meanwhile, stock-market speculators are having a field day in Japan and 
Germany, conquered countries in the last war. By contrast, market trends have 
been down in the conquering countries, Britain and the U.S. 

On the Tokyo stock exchange, share prices, on average, are up 56 per cent 
in the last year. Prices are very volatile, moving sometimes 20 to 30 points 
a day. Large fortunes are made and lost in short order. Not much American 
money seems to be involved. Japan's economic future is too uncertain and 
foreign-exchange restrictions prevent converting profits into dollars. 

German industrial shares, rising spectacularly in 1951, are enjoying a 
further spurt. Steel and coal shares show fourfold rises since the end of 1950. 
Electrical and automobile shares are doubled. Production expansion and ap- 
proaching final settlement of steel and coal ownership rights spur the rise. 
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G. CONSECUTIVE 
SPACING RECORDER 


E. SIGNAL 


A. MASTER TIME 
CONTROL 





You're Right—on TIME... with} [BM 











Today, in thousands of business and industrial 
organizations, in institutions of all kinds... IBM Time 
Control indicates, signals and records the right time— 
24 hours a day. 


Whatever your time needs may be, IBM—with 
over fifty years of experience in time control—can pro- 
vide the right answers. With IBM, there’s a wide range 
of prices suitable to all types of applications and in- 
stallations, 

IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time 

Systems, Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, 


Recording Door Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards 
and Timers. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Branch offices throughout the United States 


IBM, Dept. Y 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send data on IBM Electronic Time 
Systems, or on individual units checked. 


B. Cc. D. E F. G. 


A. . 
ee As Re ee 


Name 





Company. 





Address 





City. State 

















WHEN IS A WAR NOT A ‘WAR’— 


An Answer by 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Winston Churchill now calls what has been 
going on in Korea a war, not just a ‘‘police 
action.” Churchill thus acknowledges a state 
of war between Britain and Communist China. 

Britain‘s Labor Party says it opposes war 
with China. But Churchill has now revealed a 
secret agreement between U.S. and Britain 
made by the Labor Party when in office. This 


Prime Minister Churchill—This remarkable episode [the 
secret development by the Labor Government of Britain’s 
atom bomb] is a good prelude to the argument I shall now 
deploy in reply to the new move in the Socialist warmonger- 
ing accusation of which the right honorable gentleman’s mo- 
tion [a motion of censure by Herbert Morrison, No. 2 man of 
the Opposition] is the latest expression. I am complimented 
by the fact that the official opposition’s vote of censure should 
concentrate its gravamen on me. It is not the first time I have 
incurred the wrath of the Socialist Party. (Shouts: “Nor of the 
Tories”) 1 remember that in March, 1946, a motion condemn- 
ing a speech I made at Fulton was put on the order paper by 
just over 100 Socialist members of Parliament, including 
seven who subsequently became ministers. Here is the rele- 
vant part of the motion: 

“That this House considers that proposals for a mili- 
tarv alliance between the British Commonwealth and 
the United States of America for the purpose of combat- 
ing the spread of Communism, such as were put forward 
in a speech at Fulton, Mo., by the right honorable gentle- 
man the Member for Woodford [Churchill], are calcu- 
lated to do injury to the good relations between Great 
Britain, the United States and the U.S.S.R. and are inim- 
ical to the cause of world peace .. .” 

That motion was never debated. 

On the contrary, the policy which I outlined at Fulton 
five years ago has since been effectively adopted both by 
the United States and by the Socialist Party. Two years later 
by the Brussels Pact and in the following year by the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the whole substance and purpose of what I 
said was adopted and enforced by the Socialist Government, 
and today we all respect the foresight and wise courage of 
the late Ernest Bevin in helping to bring those great changes 
about. 

Now today the Opposition have adopted a position of pro- 
testation that there should be no war with China. We agree 
with them about the importance of avoiding such a war, but 
1 seem to have a recollection that there was some trouble 
about the Chinese going into Korea, which began 15 months 
ago, and that the Chinese Communists and their North Ko- 
rean allies killed and wounded more than 100,000 Ameri- 
cans and nearly 3,000 of our own men, and that they lost 
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agreement commits Britain to support the U. S. 
in bombing China, under certain circumstances, 

The Churchill revelations have thrown the 
Labor Party into an uproar and cost Herbert 
Morrison, former Foreign Secretary, his post as 
Labor's foreign-affairs leader. 

Here is the text of Churchill's disclosures as 
given in the House of Commons February 27. 


themselves what has been estimated at over 1,250,000 killed 
and wounded. Even half that number would be quite a lot. 
One reads, too, in the papers every day, about fighting that 
is going on even now with the Chinese. 

Apparently, however, according to the mentality of the 
Socialist Party, which only five months ago supported all this 
devastating struggle in Korea, nothing matters unless we call 
it “war.” Apparently the important point is: What is it to be 
called? As long as it is not called “war” the high condition of 
moral idealism of the Socialist movement is in no way im- 
paired. 

Hundreds of thousands of men may fall mangled and tom by 
bomb, bayonet, bullet or grenade; whole areas of Korea may 
be devastated in the advances and retreats of the opposing 
armies; 35,000 dead may be picked up in front of a single 
American division; our own men may have killed man 
times their number in deadly fighting; but, whatever hap- 
pens, it must not be called “war.” (shouts: “Rubbish!”) It 
is not the fact, but it is the name that counts. 

What a strange political philosophy. “No war. Peace in 
our time”—that is what Socialists, said when they them- 
selves were responsible in conjunction with other nations 
for using deadly modern weapons to share in the slaughter 
of a million or more Chinese and North Koreans. It is dif 
cult to imagine such a process of self-delusion and mentil 
obliquity. 

But whatever has been going on in Korea in the last 15 
months is war, even though they choose to call it a “collective 
police operation”; and it is a war entered upon by the Social 
ist Government and waged by them side by side with other 
members of the United Nations. Since we have been in office 
the truce negotiations begun eight months ago have continued 
and the slaughter of the Chinese has abated. A comparative 
calm rests on the blood-soaked front, and the Socialist Party 
can turn their energies, I have no doubt with a measure 0! 
relief, from being war wagers to calling other people war- 
mongers. 

I made it plain a month ago, in my first speech on my I 
turn from America, that I was opposed to action that woul 
involve us or our allies of the United Nations in a war ™ 
China. I drew the attention of the House to Gen. Omar Brad: 
ley’s statement which I will now quote exactly: “We would 
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be fighting the wrong nation in the wrong war and in the 
wrong place. 

| must remind the House that I have never changed my 
opinion about the danger of our getting involved in China. 

When Chinese first came into Korea, after the Russian- 
instigated attack by the North Koreans, I said in the House 
30th November, 1950: 

“The plan would evidently be to get the United States 
and the United Nations involved as deeply as possible in 
China, and thus prevent the reinforcement of Europe 
and the building up of our defensive strength there to a 
point where it would be an effectual deterrent. It is one 
of the most well-known—almost hackneyed-strategical 
and tactical methods, to draw your opponent’s resources 
to one part of the field and then, at the right moment, to 
strike in another. Military history shows countless ex- 
amples of this and of variants of it. Surely, however, the 
United Nations should avoid by every means in their 
power becoming entangled inextricably in a war with 
China.” {Official report 30th November 1950 Vol. 481.] 
[have never departed from those views in any way, either 
publicly or privately. I also endeavored when I spoke here a 
month ago to show the danger which was arising in Europe 
by the dispersion of so many British, American and French 
jivisions in Asia as a result of acts of aggression which the 
Soviet Government had promoted without losing a single 
gldier in Russian uniform. 

This made it clear that I disagree profoundly with the 
kind of statements, some of which have been read to us this 
afternoon, which have recently been made in the United 
States by various prominent Americans engaged in the im- 
led f pending presidential elections. I am not going to mention 
lot. F names. It is not for us to be drawn into American politics. 
hat ff Her Majesty's Government deal with the United States Gov- 
emment of the day and with them our relations are very 
the ff good indeed. 
his But let me now give the House some account of what 
call # happened about Korea under the late Government, and also 
be since we have become responsible. The reason why I have 
}ot to use guarded language instead of simple facts is that if 
in- § military action, like, for instance, bombing, were referred 
to precisely, it would reveal what had been agreed and might 
therefore expose British and American airmen to extra 
ay F danger. There is nothing I should like better than that all 
Ing # the relevant documents on this subject should be published. 
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gle i But that is not possible while fighting is going on or may 
ny Bf be resumed on a large scale. 

’) @ Iwill give the House the fullest account I can at this 
It Bi present time. On several occasions in the last year the United 
_ States asked the British Government what military action 
lB they would agree to if certain things happened. Questions 
tl Bwere addressed to the late Government and later to Her 
- Majesty's present advisers. On the first occasion, in May of 
" ast year, before the truce negotiations began, the right 


honorable gentleman the late Foreign Secretary replied to 
i inquiry that His Majesty's Government had decided that, 
i in the event of heavy air attacks from bases in China upon 
United Nations forces in Korea, they would associate them- 
elves with action not confined to Korea. 

Aneurin Bevan (Labor)—On a point of order: Is the right 
be honorable gentleman quoting directly from Cabinet papers? 
a the is, then I move that the papers be laid. If, as I under- 
ive stand, the right honorable gentleman is making references 
" to discussions inside the previous Cabinet, then he is in order 
cee doing so. If he is quoting, then he must lay the papers, 
ind I so move. 

Mr. Churchill-I_ am not quoting at all. I am carefully 
-" woiding making any quotations on that account, but I am 
ild undoubtedly entitled, in defense of our own position, which 
‘in | been subjected to this shameful attack, to place the 


ital 











in 
xd- ff House in possession of the facts as far as that can be done .. . 
id | ‘have already pointed out that the previous Administration 
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committed themselves to action not confined to Korea. I am 
not making a quotation. I am stating a fact. 

R.H.S. Crossman (Labor)—Produce the document and 
prove it! 

Mr. Churchill—The United States Government did not 
give an unqualified agreement to the views of the late Ad- 
ministration because they did not think that their views 
provided sufficiently for cases of extreme military urgency. 
Subject to this, however, there was agreement, and I am 
entitled to inform the Parliament of the fact. It was agreed 
between the United States Government and the late Socialist 
Administration that in certain circumstances and contingen- 
cies action would be taken not confined to Korea. Only they 
wished, quite properly in my opinion, that they should be 
consulted beforehand .. . 

In September last year the Americans proposed that, in 
the event of a breakdown of the armistice talks and the re- 
sumption of large-scale fighting in Korea, certain action 
should be taken of a more limited character. These proposals 
were accepted by the right honorable gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Lewisham South [Merrison] and they were endorsed 
by the then Prime Minister [Clement Attlee]. Whereas in 
May the right of prior consultation had been required by 
the late Government in the specific instance, before our 
consent could be assumed, in the more limited proposals of 
September the Socialist Government did not insist upon this 
right. In both cases Her Majesty’s Government consider that 
the decision of our predecessors was right and, in my view, 
in both cases it justifies the words which I used in the United 
States Congress, namely “prompt, resolute and effective.” 

Mr. Morrison—I was waiting until the right honorable 
gentleman had got to the end of his observations on the at- 
titude of the late Government. I am not crying about it, be- 
cause neither my right honorable friend the Leader of the 
Opposition nor I, nor any members of the late Government, 
have anything to be ashamed of—but I am bound to say 
that I think it is unusual, doubtful in taste and constitutional 
propriety, for the Prime Minister to delve into the papers of 
his predecessors—as to the principle of which and only the 
principle of which there are well-known constitutional rules 
—and then come here not with a fair statement of what took 
place, but with a partisan version adjusted to his own consti- 
tutional ears and when he is faced with a demand for papers 
to hedge and evade, because of what he had done. 

As far as I am concerned—and I think I speak for my right 
honorable friend—I am quite willing for the papers to be 
fairly laid; but the right honorable gentleman is building up 
a precedent this afternoon for future administrations. 

There were long discussions with the United States about 
this and there is no analogy between what he is now discuss- 
ing and what we were discussing earlier on. The whole point 
of the discussions to which he is now referring was what 
should be done in the case of our troops being attacked 
from the air from certain airfields. That is all. Obviously, 
from certain airfields—and it never went beyond that point 
—(cries of “shame!” and “China”)—if honorable gentlemen 
opposite are quite incapable of listening, or are getting hys- 
terical, I cannot help it. . . 

The discussions earlier [with the United States] had very 
wide demands which were resisted— 

John MacLeod (Liberal-Conservative)—The right honorable 
gentleman has made one speech. 

Mr. Morrison—The honorable gentleman opposite ought 
to be fair. It was confined later on to the point: “What do you 
do if you are attacked from airfields over the border?” 

Capt. Charles Waterhouse (Conservative)—From China? 

Mr. Morrison—Yes, that is right. In principle one cannot 
stand by in that case and do nothing whatever about it, but 
there was insistence at our end that every effort should be 
made to see that there was consultation because people can 
go a little bit off the rails in believing that something has 
happened when in fact something has not happened. There- 
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fore we required prior consultation. But that limited and di- 
rect military point about something happening in the field 
of military activities is a wholly different thing from this other 
argument in favor of widespread war and invasion . . . 

Mr. Churchill—We now come, in the narrative which I 
am giving Parliament, to the change of Government in this 
country. The general election took place and Her Majesty’s 
present, advisers became responsible. The question was put 
to us by the United States: What would happen if a truce 
were agreed upon and then treacherously broken by the 
Chinese, greatly to the loss and disadvantage of the United 
Nations armies, and if heavy fighting were resumed on a 
large scale? 

This involves one hypothesis on top of another and on the 
whole it does not seem very likely to happen especially if, 
as we hope, peace negotiations follow the present truce. 
Nevertheless, when allies or members of a common body like 
the United Nations are working together, the one who bears 
nine tenths of the burden may well ask the others what they 
would do in certain circumstances, and Her Majesty’s present 
Government agreed that it would be prudent to make clear 
that serious consequences would follow the breach of the 
terms of an agreed truce. 

As I have already said today and as I pointed out when I 
spoke a month ago, it is not possible while military opera- 
tions are going on to state either positively or negatively 
exactly what those consequences might be. But let me make 
it clear that we conformed in principle to the policy of our 
predecessors. Indeed in some respects it might be said that 
we did not commit ourselves even as far as they had done. 
Nevertheless, the action to which we agreed, like that of the 
Socialist Government before us, fully justified the description 
which I gave to Congress of being “prompt, resolute and ef- 
fective.” The dispatch in which our policy was set forth was 
approved by the Cabinet in December, and various communi- 
cations were sent to other members of the Commonwealth. 

All this happened before my right honorable friend the 
Foreign Secretary and I set out for Washington. 

It is a fact that we did not discuss the matter further at 
any conferences in Washington with our American colleagues. 
They did not raise it, and we had received no answer to our 
reply. It is absolutely true, therefore, to say, as in the words 
of the Opposition motion, that we adhered to the policy fol- 
lowed by the late Administration with regard to the Korean 
conflict and the relations between Great Britain and China. 
It is not true to say that I in any way departed from this po- 
sition. There is no truth in the suggestion that any secret or 
private arrangements were made or any change of policy 
agreed upon, formally or informally, actual or implied, by 
me or my right honorable friend the Foreign Secretary, on 
these issues during our visit to the United States. 

Having told the House these facts, some of which evident- 
lv surprised them, let me come to the address which I was 
invited to deliver to the Congress of the United States. I 
am very glad that the House wished to have this document 
circulated to them and that it should have been examined 
with so much attention. I cherish the hope that it will be 
found, as time passes, not to have been injurious to British 
and American relations, which are, of course, all-important to 
our survival here at home and to the part we can play in 
averting a third World War. 

It is the design and intense desire of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites and all its associates and fellow-travelers in 
many lands to drive a wedge between the British and Ameri- 
can democracies and everything which tends to consolidate 
the mighty forces of the English-speaking world, upon which 
the hopes of united Europe also depend. Anything that se- 
cures that unity must be considered a service not only to 
freedom but to peace. 

I must ask the indulgence of the House—if there is any of 
it left at the end of this statement, when, as I hope, some 
of the excitement has worn off as we go along—to let me pre- 
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sent the background in my mind to what I said to Congreg| 
for which I have been criticized by the official spokesmay F 
the Opposition, the late Foreign Secretary. It was Certain) 
no easy task in the present circumstances of bitterness hes 
at home and during election year in the United States , 


) 


choose the points on which to dwell. 

In July last, when I was a private person, a delegation of 
the American Senate, which had been sent round man 
countries, came to London. And during their visit they ass 
to see me, and I received them in my home. I was impresg 
by the fact that this powerful body was greatly disturbed }y 
the anti-American feeling which they thought existed jn 
House of Commons. So I said to them: “Do not be mise) 
The anti-American elements in Parliament are only a quart 
of the Labor Party, and the Labor Party is only a half of th 
House. Therefore, you may say that one eighth, at the oy, 
side, give vent to anti-American sentiments. The Labor Py 
as a whole, and the Government of the day, supported |) 
the Conservative Party in this matter, are wholehearted) 
friendly to the United States, and recognize and are gratef 
for the part they are playing in the world and of the hel 
they have given to us.” 

This was the message which I tried to give to Congres 
when I spoke, and in so doing I felt I was speaking—I hoped 
I was speaking—for the great majority of the present Parl. 
ment. Today, however, I must say that the attitude of a fre. 
tion of the late House of Commons and apparently of a large 
proportion of the present House of Commons and the mood 
and temper which this vote of censure which the right honor. 
able gentleman has moved personally upon me implies, cay 
be made use of throughout the United States by isolationis 
forces and by the anti-British elements which form a power. 
ful minority throughout the great Republic. 

I say to those former ministers whose records lie behind 
them and who have put their names to this motion: “Beware 
lest in petty maneuvers about the leadership of the Socialis 
Party you do not injure causes to which you have pledged 
your honor and all our fortunes.” 

I had no wish or need to proclaim any new policy to Con- 
gress because, so far as policy is concerned, in Korea and 
China, we were only following in accordance with our con- 
victions the policy entered into and long pursued by our 
predecessors. But I hoped by my visit to the United States, 
first to establish an intimacy and an atmosphere of good will 
in the high circles that rule in Washington which would make 
it much easier in the future to deal with problems as they 
arise. I also felt a keen sympathy with the American people 
in their losses, and in having so many of their men serving 
far away from home. 

I hoped also to give the Congress and people of the United 
States something of a glow and sense of our abiding frien¢: 
ship for them, and of our gratitude ‘to them for all they have 
done for us, and for the causes which we also are resolved 
to serve with all our strength. On the whole I cannot feel 
in spite of this party challenge, that I have failed in wht 
I sought to do. 

Mrs. Barbara Castle (Labor)—I would like to thank the 
right honorable gentleman and to ask him in all seriousnes 
if, as he says, he made no new commitment additional to oe 
made by the late Government, he can tell us why it hi 
been widely reported in the United States’ responsible pres 
that there has been a change of policy in relation to Korea ® 
a result of the right honorable gentleman’s visit to United 
States. 

Mr. Churchill—I am afraid that it is very difficult always 
to follow with complete accuracy all the movements repr 
sented in our own press here at home, and I really cannot 
undertake to have a similar mastery of the mighty press of the 
United States. But what I have stated here is a fact-that ! 
made no new commitment in this field of foreign affairs 0 
any sort or kind. ; 

However, there are a few points of data in this meticulou 
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Westinghouse is Investing 
Millions in 7 Locations 


in Pennsylvania 


AT EAST PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse is 
building a new one-floor plant nearly 1,000 
feet long and as high as a seven-story build- 
ing, and a shipping and warehouse building 
four stories high which will contain 414 
acres of new floor space. This will increase 
the company’s production of huge gen- 
erators by 65%. 


Westinghouse Electric has begun a 296-million-dollar expansion nation- 
ally, on the heels of its 132-million dollar program immediately after 
the war. As part of this expansion, it is making huge additions to five 
plants in Pennsylvania and has acquired property at two other points 
in the State for future construction. 

The major expansion in Pennsylvania is at the historic East Pittsburgh 
Works, where the company is erecting two new buildings in which it will 
produce high-speed central-station electric power generators larger than 
any others ever built anywhere. 

Gwilym A. Price, President of Westinghouse, said: **Westinghouse 
started in Pennsylvania and we now have 17 plants here and employ 
more than 47,000 people in this State. The co-operation we have received 
from our employes and from the people in many Pennsylvania com- 
munities prompted us to make the large additions we are now making 
to our Pennsylvania properties. Here we find skilled labor and the large 
steel production which are important to our operations.” 


* * * * 


Millions of dollars have been poured into new manufacturing facilities in Penn- 
syloania by hundreds of companies. since World War II. This is the best evidence 
that many companies, large and small, find Pennsylvania a fine place to do business. 
Let us help you gather any facts you need on sites, markets, raw materials, labor 
supplies, taxes, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ¢ HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN S. FINE 
Governor 


ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Secretary of Commerce 
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Other Westinghouse 
Expansions in Pennsylvania 
Since the War 





AT BEAVER, PA., Westinghouse bought a 
plant in 1947 for its Standard Control 
Division and started there with 400 em- 
ployes. It has already expanded to almost 
half a million square feet of manufacturing 
space there and the number of workers has 
increased more than 400%. 





NEAR PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse 
bought the Bettis Airport, changed it to 
a manufacturing plant and established there 
its Atomic Power Division with a contract 
to build the world’s first atomic power plant 
for submarine propulsion. 





AT IRWIN, PA., Westinghouse bought a 
former cereal plant in 1948, began manu- 
facture of mica insulation for electrical 
equipment and the manufacture of new 
insulating material. 






AT GREENVILLE, PA., Westinghouse has 
moved its entire specialty transformer 
department to a new plant being erected 
and leased to Westinghouse by the Green- 
ville Business Men’s Association at the old 
Camp Reynolds property, and has taken 
over an option on 46 acres of land for 
future expansion. 





AT SHARON, PA., and AT BLAIRSVILLE, PA., 
Westinghouse has purchased plant sites 
totaling 556 acres for future expansion. 














heresy hunt on which I will touch. The right honorable 
gentleman the Leader of the Opposition complained in his 
speech the last time we debated this matter that I had used 
the words “United States” more often than I had used the 
words “United Nations.” Surely, when speaking to the Ameri- 
can Congress, whose troops have contributed nine tenths of 
the fighting power and whose casualties are 20 times as great 
as all the other members of the United Nations put together, 
it would not be unnatural that I should speak of them and of 
their sacrifices. 

But technically I have a right to speak of the United States 
as a prime factor because it is their commander who under the 
United Nations is the head of unified command provided by 
the United States Government over all the forces employed. 
It only shows the limited and lopsided character of the Social- 
ist trend of thought that they should complain that I did not 
deny the United States in their own assembly, the honor which 
belongs to them of being the supreme agent and chosen leader 
of the world instrument against Communist aggression. 

The leader of the Opposition admitted the other day that 
he agreed with what I had said to Congress about Formosa. 
This is what I said: “I am very glad that, whatever diplomatic 
divergencies there may be from time to time about the pro- 
cedure, you”—that is, Congress—“do not allow the Chinese 
anti-Communists on Formosa to be invaded and massacred 
from the mainland.” 

It is the only thing that one could say about Formosa 
which could be agreed on both sides of this House and on 
both sides of the Congress of the United States, and indeed, 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. I thought it was rather 
good—almost a bull’s-eye. The fact that I selected it was by 
implication, adverse to other statements which could be made 
on the subject, and was, I believe, so understood and accepted 
by the great majority of my audience on that occasion. 

Finally, I have been accused of speaking with two voices 
on different sides of the Atlantic. That is not true. I speak 
with the same voice, I can assure the honorable members— 
the one to which they are having the opportunity of listening 
today. Wherever I speak, everything that I say on these oc- 
casions will no doubt be immediately reported or broadcast 
in the fullest manner on both sides of the ocean. I am not 
conscious of the slightest change of thought or conviction on 
these important issues, and I do not retract a word that I 
have used on either occasion, here or on the other side, on 
our foreign outlook and policy. 

Let me then sum up. 

First, there is no change in our policy toward the United 
States, toward the United Nations or toward the war in Korea. 

Secondly, on the circumstances which might justify action 
not confined to Korea, we have only followed and conformed 
to the policy tor which the late Government were responsible 
and for which no two men were more personally responsible 
than the right honorable gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and the right honorable gentleman who has just spoken 
to us and who has thought it compatible with his personal 
candor and public behavior to move this motion. 

Thirdly, I believe that on both sides of the Atlantic we 
are convinced, as I have argued since the beginning of these 
troubles, that nothing could be more foolish than for the 
armies of the United States or the United Nations to become 
engulfed in the vast areas of China and also that few adven- 
tures could be less successful or fruitful than for Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek to plunge onto the mainland. 

Fourthly, if the truce is made only to be broken, a very 
grave situation will arise in which we must act as good 
comrades to our American and other United Nations friends 
and as a loyal member of the United Nations organization. 
In this case, our action, like that contemplated by our prede- 
cessors, will be prompt, resolute and effective. 

Finally, the prospects of a truce being reached and re- 
spected in Korea will depend to a large extent upon the unity 
between Great Britain and the United States being proved 
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to be not only unbreakable but growing stronger and the x 
tempts of all who seek to weaken or divide us being repyjy. 
and condemned, as they will be tonight by the Houg , 
Commons... 


DISCUSSION OF ATOM BOMB 


I wish . . . to draw the attention of the House to the agr. 
ment we reached in Washington about the atomic bomb. \j 
reached an agreement about its not being used from 4, 
East Anglian base without British consent. This agreeme: 
states in a formal and public manner what had already bee 
reached as-a verbal understanding between the last Prin. 
Minister and President Truman. 

We felt, however, that it would be an improvement jf 
position were made public and formal, and I expect thy 
will be the general opinion. A much more important atop 
development is now before us. 1 was not aware until | to) 
office that not only had the Socialist Government made th: 
atomic bomb as a matter of research but that they had create 
at the expense of many scores of millions of pounds the jp. 
portant plant necessary for its regular production, This 
weapon will be tested in the course of the present year }) 
agreement with the Australian Government at some Suitable 
place in that continent. 

This achievement is certainly a real advantage to us, ani 
when I informed the Americans in Washington of the positi: 
which had been reached, quite a new atmosphere was create! 
on this subject. I was interested to read in the newspapers » 
Monday week the following statement by Senator MeMaho 
the author of the McMahon Act of 1946 which, under « 
treme penalties, forbade all sharing of secrets with Greit 
Britain or other countries: 

“The achievement of an atomic explosion by Great 
Britain, when an accomplished fact, will contribute to 
the keeping of the peace because it will add to the free 
world’s total deterring power. This event is likely to 
raise in still sharper focus the problem of atomic co- 
operation between ourselves and Great Britain. The Brit 
ish contributed heavily to our own wartime atomic proj- 
ect. But due to a series of unfortunate circumstances the 
nature of the agreements which made this contribution 
possible was not disclosed to me and my colleagues on the 
Senate Special Atomic Energy Committee at the time we 
framed the law in 1946. Now we may consider rethinking 
the entire situation with all the facts in front of us.” 
This is a very important declaration. We must now aviit 

the result of the experiment in Australia. While paying al 
credit to the late Government and their scientists for the ac 
tion which they have taken I must as an old parliamentaria 
express my.surprise that a full and clear statement was 10! 
made of this policy to Parliament . . . They preferred to co 
ceal this vast operation and its finances from the scrutiny 0 
the House; not even obtaining a vote on the principle i 
volved, while, at the same time with Machiavellian art keep 
ing open the advantage of accusing their opponents of beiti 
warmongers. 

Mr. Attlee—I really cannot let those statements pas 
We have carried on precisely the same policy on the advice 
of our experts and advisers with regard to the publicity « 
these atomic matters. I was ready at all times to see the 
right honorable gentleman, and I always understood thi 
his closest confidant, Lord Cherwell, was fully informed of #! 
these matters. I do not know why he had not told me abott 
it, and as for the Americans’ not knowing what we welt 
doing, we were telling them every possible thing in order ‘0 
get their co-operation. 

Mr. Churchill—The right honorable gentleman the Leadet 
of the Opposition is in the position of one who “did good by 
stealth and blushed to find it fame.” Before the whole sto" 
passes from life into history he will have to do a good deal o! 
blushing in the explanations which he will have to make to 
some of his followers. 
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Advertisers of industrial and consumer products designed 
for the quality market are using very sharp pencils nowa- 
days in the evaluation of magazines .. . Many already 
know that in order to secure complete advertising coverage 
of their primary market, it is essential to be represented in 
the pages of 

U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

—for this simple basic reason— 


no other news magazine, 


no other management magazine, 





and no combination of any of them 





covers to any appreciable extent the 
' same people who subscribe to 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
* 


This magazine covers intensively an important, 
largely NON-duplicated market of more than 


450.000 Very Important PURCHASERS— 
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THE SAME MISTAKE TWICE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


WO SEPARATE FEARS have arisen about the way we 

tackle the problem of rearming Germany. 

One fear—which is held by the French—is that we 
shall merely be enabling Germany some day to become 
again an aggressor in Europe. 

The other fear—held by German statesmen friendly 
to the free world idea—is that any half-hearted or dis- 
trustful attitude toward Germany now can only encour- 
age the eventual rise of another Hitler. Such treatment, 
they believe, plays into the hands of the Soviet propa- 
gandists whose main stock in trade these days is an arti- 
ficially stimulated nationalism. 

The compromise approach reached at the Lisbon con- 
ference is a dangerous approach. It presupposes that 
German patriotism will lie dormant and acquiesce in- 
definitely in what is plainly an inferior position for Ger- 
many in the councils of Europe. It assumes that, by 
bringing a few German divisions into the European De- 
fense Army, the emergence of another Nazi regime has 
been successfully prevented. Actually, the very opposite 
could result. 

For the continuance of Germany in a second-rate 
position will rankle in the bosoms of German leaders 
of all parties, and the minority which today cries out 
that Germany is being frustrated could some day be- 
come a majority. 

It is true, to be sure, that public opinion in France is 
not yet ready to accept Germany as a full-fledged part- 
ner in Europe. But this is a problem which requires 
boldness and firmness in Paris. Demagogues who insist 
on regarding Germany as a vassal for all times must be 
challenged, for what they advocate can only bring the 
ultimate overrunning of France by a Soviet Army 
which will have trampled a weak Germany and swept 
across the Rhine to occupy France, too. 


Germany’s return to the family of nations can- 
not be put off till some remote time when presumably the 
Germans have regenerated themselves to the point where 
they fully satisfy the bitterest of the critics of Nazism. 

Germany must be accepted in full faith now as a 
partner or she will be lost altogether. The situation de- 
mands that Germany, like Japan, be rebuilt immedi- 
ately, and that their manpower be permitted to take up 
a strong military position. It is the one sure guarantee 
of world peace. For a strong Germany means a peaceful 
Russia in Europe. A strong Japan checkmates a Chi- 
nese-Soviet alliance in Asia. 

Sooner or later, East Germany must be liberated 
from the clutches of Russia. If the Soviets want to risk 
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another world war—which is doubtful—merely to hold 
on to East Germany, then such a war logically will come 
out of German nationalism no matter what form the 
European Defense Army takes and no matter what limi. 
tations for the moment are placed on German rearma- 
ment. So long as Alsace-Lorraine existed as a basis for 
revenge, it threatened a world war and indeed helped 
to bring it about. East Germany is the new Alsace. 
Lorraine. 

There is no substitute for patriotism. General Per. 
shing didn’t want to see American troops brigaded with 
the French in World War I, and his viewpoint pre- 
vailed. The British do not want to put their troops into 
the European Defense Army for the same reason, and 
their viewpoint has prevailed. 

Each nation wants to preserve its identity, and it will 
be that way for a long time to come despite the well- 
intentioned arguments of the advocates of world gov- 
ernment. What they fail to see is that world government 
as a formula is impossible if it destroys all nationalism. 
The strongest internationalism can be forged only if 
strong national components are developed. Sovereignty 
is an instinctive emotion rather than a legalism. With- 
out patriotism, there is no national spirit. Without 
national spirit, armed forces are weak, flabby and use- 
less conscripts. 


What happened at Lisbon is being hailed in 
some quarters as a great achievement. It may well be 
the beginning of a tragic era for Europe. For it hands 
over on a platter to Soviet sympathizers inside Ger- 
many the very issue they need to bring non-Communist 
Germans into line and ultimately to set up another Hit- 
ler in power—the issue of patriotism and national honor 
and prestige. 

Back in the 1920’s the Allies treated Germany as if 
she were condemned to remain a conquered nation for 
the rest of time. Aid to the First German Republic was 
blocked by France. That gave Hitler his chance. That 
mistake gave us World War II. Why should we makt 
that same mistake again? 

Only a policy of sincere cooperation will succeed. 
Germany’s democratic elements must be helped and 
not frustrated. It is these elements alone which can edu- 
cate a new Germany. Aliens can’t do it. The need of the 
hour is whole-hearted support for the men who aft 
guiding the Second German Republic. They are %& 
much the enemies of a revived Nazism as we are, but 
they will be helpless if we of the West ignore the lessons 
of human experience. 
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In shipping carload freight, eiacabiliea-dlniie city-to- 
city schedules are better than no dependability at 
all. But why not secure the benefits of siding-to- 
siding dependability through Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Sentinel Service! 


This special B&O service assures accurate sched- 
ules—plans can be made with confidence and pro- 
duction smoothly maintained. And if the schedule 
of a Sentinel car should be interrupted for any 
reason, the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel 
Service goes into action. Shipper and receiver are 
immediately notified, then advised again when car 
is reforwarded. 


Get the benefits of Sentinel Service (even if you 
are not actually on B&O lines), and enjoy the peace 
of mind that goes with it. Just ask our man! 


“Half-a loaf is better than n0 bread 
~ but why settle tor halt? entin 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things -- better ! 
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“My cigarette must be kind and Camels have the 
to my throat... mildness | want ! 





They aqree with my throat —_I've never enjoyed a cigarette 
-— pack after pack ... so much as Camels !" 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORTED AFTER TESTS: 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
-.. dueto smoking CAMELS 


— was the finding of noted throat specialists ,_ >: 
in a coast-to-coast test of hundreds of people 
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Make your own 

sensible 30-day 
Camel mildness test 

in your “T-Zone” 
—T for Throat, Sen 
T for Taste. 


with normal throats who smoked only Camels 
for thirty days! 
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Prove Camel mildness yourself! Make your 
own 30-day Camel test— the one thorough test 
cf cigarette mildness. Smoke only Camels for 
30 days. Enjoy the rich, full flavor. See how 
mild Camels are, how well they agree with 
your throat— pack after pack. You'll know 
why, after all the mildness tests... 
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" CHOICE 





CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS —BY BILLIONS! 





